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STYLE VERSUS THOUGHT. 


HE two necessary and fundamental qualifications 

of good writing being, as all will admit, thought and 
style, it may seem somewhat absurd to arrange them thus 
at the head of our paper, as though inimical. The trite 
simile of the nude figure and the drapery would instantly 
be called to mind, and we would perceive how necessary 
for perfection a combination of these two features would 
become. How a merely beautiful style would fall through 
its utter flimsiness, and a deep train of thought lose its 
power from its ruggedness. We shall attempt to discuss, 
always bearing in mind that ‘the entire rejection of the 
one involves the ruin of the other, which of the two it is 
most worth our while to cultivate while in college. 

The literary atmosphere of Yale may be said to be 
utterly opposed to adornment and finish. The most rug- 
ged simplicity of style is alone courted. The very 
instincts of those connected with the institutions seem to 
be opposed to whatever may solicit show and ostentation. 
Their great aim is to inculcate the desire in the heart of 
the undergraduate of steady, persevering work. The 
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recitation-room with its dull, wearisome monotony, but 
careful, searching erudition, is the very epitome of the 
educational ideas of the institution. It is then not so 
much to be wondered at that style should be held sec- 
ondary to thought, and that prizes in composition should 
be given not for beauty of finish but for research. 
Whether this is the right ground to take, it is not for us 
to say, but excellence in writing depends upon the style 
as well as the thought, and thought alone ought not to be 
considered as the sole qualification. In the pulpit, bare 
thought, without the graces of style, is worshipped as the 
true goddess of oratory. We have spent so many weary 
hours listening to what is called profound and careful 
thought, coming from profound and careful thinkers, and 
have seen so often the effect of these thoughtful sermons 
upon the weak and misguided listeners, that we confess 
ourselves prejudiced against the very “ Dry-as-dusts” 
themselves as they mount the pulpit stairs. The flowers 
of rhetoric soon waste away on such barren soil, and 
what plants are vigorous to live, serve not to adorn but to 
magnify the defects in their style. All interest flags and 
efforts to restrain wandering thoughts are wholly unavail- 
ing. The true object of the sermon is lost and nothing 
but a suppressed sigh of relief meets the closing of the 
Bible as the last sentence is sounded. The congregation 
of students depart, and no deep impression is made, but 
all discuss the length rather than the matter of the 
sermon. 

But the graces, style and enthusiasm, are not lacking 
alone in preaching. The same drought is experienced in 
the class-room. “It is not my duty,” thinks the Tutor, as 

*he sits behind his desk, “to make this study znteresting 
or attractive; it is the student’s fault if he does not enjoy 
it. I hold in my hand a far higher incentive to diligent 
work than enthusiasm.” And thus, with his marking- 
book, he spurs the unwilling student much as he would 
a jaded horse with his spur. 

As a consequence of this atmosphere, hostile to the 
formation of a good style, the undergraduate labors under 
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great difficulties in writing. He is taught to believe that 
style is unnecessary, and that thought is everything. 
The subjects given him for composition are apt to be 
erudite and requiring deep research. He seldom is able 
to attain anything else than a stilted style from his college 
efforts, and this latter, he is taught to think, is all that is 
necessary. Tobe sure, the average student can hardly 
hope to attain to a remarkable degree of perfection in 
either thought or style. His style, what there is of it, is 
modeled after his favorite authors, if it has not already 
succumbed to the blasting effects of the college system. 
His thought is crude and very apt to undergo the same 
operation. He is made to do comparatively little liter- 
ary work here, and what little he does is generally con- 
sidered as forced, and, consequently, unpleasant. It is 
only on great occasions that he thinks it worth while to 
do his best, and then he finds it necessary to form both 
thought and style by a special cramming process, as the 
occasion demands. Thought is gathered from an immense 
store of books. Style is gradually acquired by the help 
of Blair or a favorite author, until, finally, in this emi- 
nently mechanical way an essay is produced, and the 
writer prides himself on his literary ability. The essay 
is successful, and he finds others who agree in regarding 
him as inspired. The literary value of the production is 
really nothing. Few have been the efforts which have 
done more than interest even the college world for more 
than a short period, and few have ever reached sufficiently 
high renown to be read far from the college walls. Poems 
like “ Thanatopsis,”’ which are the undoubted products of 
genius, are as rare in college as the genuine inspiration 
which produces them. The average student can only 
hope by the most careful polishing to accomplish what is 
fit to be read within the college walls on account of its style 
alone, while his thought is apt to be too puerile to be 
worth the perusal. How-much better, then, for one, es- 
pecially, who intends entering a professional life which 
may require more or less of that mythical accomplishment 
termed “literary ability,” to lay while in college a well- 
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formed mould of style, wherein in after years, when 
maturity and experience have poured in upon him their 
fountains of wisdom, his thought may take its shape. 

In the short time we are here, careful reading and that 
which is included under the head of “deep” reading is 
seldom indulged in by the average student. Even though 
capacity may not be wanting, inclination is, and it is 
not often that we hear upon the lips of our classmates the 
names of the philosophers or discussions of the new 
theories of evolution. Nor is the student to be blamed 
for this. Wisdom increases as his age advances. There 
will come a time when his mind, if it be a broad one, will 
stretch out into the hitherto unknown regions of thought, 
and will grasp for itself the principles which it has never 
before had the courage to unravel. Original thought in 
college cannot be attained except by the maturest minds, 
and then it is obtained by the most careful study and dili- 
gent research. How few are willing and how few are 
able to devote themselves to this herculean task! 

The acquisition of a good style is, however, compara- 
tively easy. It requires simply a sense of the eternal 
fitness of things to prevent rambling with inanity, a 
sense of the beautiful and harmonious, and, last of all, a 
thorough study of several fine standard authors. All 
these requirements are within the reach of any average 
student. 

There is no question as to whether thought should not 
be cultivated in college; if, however, thought, which is 
for the most part borrowed, is esteemed as the chief es- 
sential, and style thereby suffers, the results of such efforts 
are, to our mind, failures, for we have no beauty of style, 
and the thought itself, at second-hand, is hardly worth 
the paper on which it is written. Lord Chesterfield, in 
one of his letters to his son, gives us a good example of 
the benefits of style. “Suppose,” said he, “ you were 
asking for a holiday, how little would be your hope of 
your desire being granted, if you were to say to your 
teacher, ‘Give mea holiday.’ There is the mere thought 
in plain English, the expression of the desire. If, how- 
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ever, you were to begin by apologizing.‘and ‘telling him 
that your experience of his goodness and indulgence en- 
couraged you to ask a favor of him, and that if he thought 
proper not to grant it you hoped at least he would not 
take it ill that you asked it, and then bring up some argu- 
ments why he should not refuse you, andiillustrate by a 
simile that, as the bow is the stronger from being some- 
times unstrung, so the mind will be capable of more atten- 
tion for being now and then relaxed, how much more 
likely it is that he would grant your request.” 

There is a certain adaptability for smooth, pleasant 
writing which must be born in the writer. But, though 
this smoothness is not attainable by every one, a good and 
entirely unstilted style can be reached by perseverance 
and careful study. Examples are numerous of men who 
have come to college entirely devoid, so to speak, of 
either thought or style, and who, by their careful study, 
have raised themselves to the first rank of college writers. 
It is the duty of each to use this his morning of life to 
advantage, so that when noonday comes he may have the 
means of presenting in a clear, vigorous manner his 
thoughts to the world. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A NATION’S HISTORY 
UPON ITS LITERATURE. 


HAT a nation’s literature is at once the index and 

outgrowth of its habitual trains of thought and feel- 
ing, is a proposition which requires no proof. In theology 
and in politics it reflects more or less exactly the popular 
beliefs and prejudices: even in poetry the national tone 
pervades and guides the poet, however much he may 
strive against it. In every turn of phrase, in every simile 
and sentiment it appears; it lies in wait at every rhyme, 
and when the poet exults in the belief that at last he has 
succeeded in throwing himself out of his age and country 
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into bygone years and foreign lands, some modern thought 
slips in and destroys the whole illusion. Dependent then, 
as it is, on the prevailing character of the popular mind, 
it must be influenced and formed by the causes which 
influence and form the latter, and amongst these the his- 
tory of the nation must play by far the most prominent 
part. Its struggles and successes, its victories and de- 
feats, and the emotions of joy or grief which arise from 
them, are embodied in the literature of the day, and 
impart to it its characteristic tone. The nation which is 
always at peace, which never fears invasion nor meditates 
conquest, excels in the pastoral and amatory styles, whilst 
the land which is ever at war produces the epics and 
war songs of the world. The Latin literature is a marked 
instance of this; its sentences march on with the stately 
stride of armed men, and the tramp of Czsar’s legionaries 
echoes in the invective of Cicero. The Roman words, 
like the Roman swords, were suited for the combat rather 
than the parade, and it is a significant fact that the distinc- 
tively Latin literature reached its highest perfection in 
Cicero, the debater ; as though even in the world of let- 
ters the Romans must give battle, and bring to the con- 
test of minds the same perseverance and thirst for 
conquest which placed all the world at the beck of the 
Eternal City. So also the different stages of civilization 
are plainly marked by the changes in a nation’s literature, 
from the crude and formless but vigorous style of the 
earliest writers,—a style which every now and then repays 
the adventurous wanderer in its deserts of verbiage and 
archaisms by some bit of word painting, some terse and 
nervous phrase which in its simplicity and freedom affects 
the mind with a charm rendered doubly pleasing by the 
very inferiority of the surroundings,—down to that age of 
literature which is the surest sign of a nation’s decay, 
when sound has pushed sense to the wall, and the age of 
gilt succeeds the age of gold. The French literature 
especially exhibits in its changes of style and of subjects 
the change of mind brought about by long years of over- 
civilization. Its earlier works thrill with a manly force; 
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the old Berserker spirit of the Northmen finds vent in the 
stories of battle and adventure which constituted almost 
all its literature. What contrast can be greater than that 
between the old warrior poet, singing— 


“Mine ears no sweeter music know 
Than hauberk’s clank on saddle bow ; 
The noise, the shout, the clangor, blent 
With notes from trump and bugle sent,” 


and his descendants who in their refinement, shrinking 
from “war and rumors of war,” devote their talents to 
the praise of wine and woman, in songs which join to 
their beauty of phrase and faultless flow of verse an 
unblushing recklessness and licentiousness, which render, 
in comparison, Anacreon tame and Ovid pure and chaste. 
In a land where all crimes were pardonable save political 
ones, where a whisper against the empire was treason, 
punishable to the fullest extent, while blasphemy against 
God was the sign of an independent mind and marked 
“an advanced thinker ;’ where woman’s honor and man’s 
conscience were at the disposal of the highest bidder ; 
where the government was a gigantic fraud, rotten in all 
its departments, and owing its very existence to the weak- 
ness and stupidity of its subjects; where the old motto 
was reversed and read “ Videri quam esse,” in that para- 
dise of tinsel, this tinsel literature was in strict keep- 
ing with all its surroundings. Imperialism, that incubus 
which for years has brooded over France, crushing out 
every spark of political ambition, and stifling freedom of 
speech, has at last been exorcised, and now, under 
brighter auspices the literature of France may rise 
from its degradation and win an equal place amongst the 
great literatures of the world. But leaving foreign lit- 
eratures, let us trace in our own the effect which the 
nation’s history has produced upon it. A nation’s lan- 
guage is like gold in the mass, valuable in its possibilities, 
but uncouth and shapeless, until genius stamps it with 
its mint-mark. And Chaucer was the first who, all uncon- 
sciously to himself, impressed on the English speech the 
seal of greatness; from him, therefore, dates the rise of 
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the English literature; and from his time down to the 
present England’s literary fame has rested not so much on 
continued excellence and improvement as on periods of 
greater or less duration in which literature in all its de- 
partments leaps forward with a mighty force only to 
relapse again into comparative dullness and inanition. 
In proof of this we need only instance the Elizabethan 
period, and in more modern times the era in which Byron, 
Moore, Scott, Shelley, and others, inferior to them, indeed, 
but yet men of great and brilliant talents, lived and wrote. 
It is impossible to account for these galaxies of talent on 
the supposition that men of genius come like falling stars, 
in showers of periodic return. We must look for an 
explanation of this phenomenon in the contemporaneous 
national history. The age of Elizabeth, the golden age 
of English literature, was also the age of progress in all 
other directions; the discoveries and voyages of the 
great captains of the time, the struggles with Spain,— 
nay, the Armada itself, destined by the Spanish monarch 
for the subjugation of the little island ot Britain, may be 
justly named as among the most powerful causes which 
produced that unparalleled group of illustrious men 
which marks that wonderful period in England’s history. 
When the discoveries of Drake and Frobisher had opened 
to the English a hitherto almost unknown world, teeming 
with wonders; when the story of the Fountain of Youth 
was not yet relegated to the nursery and the antiquarian, 
but was still a reality, needing only wisdom and bravery 
to be reached; when El Dorado was a real city, and 
the White Islands, the home of the Immortals, were 
almost discovered; when all this continent was a fairy 
land—a land full of things wonderful and fabulous, and of 
realities more wonderful still; when a voyage across the 
ocean was not a mere affair of dollars and cents, but an 
adventure whose issue might possess the fortunate voy- 
ager of the wealth hoarded up by the Inca kings, or 
might leave him in the horrors of a Spanish prison, or the 
unutterable torments of the Inquisition; when commerce 
and romance went hand in hand, and half the world was 
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new in reality as well as in name,—even the slowest 


imaginations must have received a mighty impulse, and 


one which in itself might almost account for the glorious 
works which, springing from the brains of men whose dor- 
mant genius had been quickened by the irresistible tone 
of the time, have lived forever in the memory and hearts 
of men. The old world peopled and civilized the new, 
but it received back tenfold in the new thoughts and 
emotions which were aroused in it. As the sleeping 
princess of the fairy tale waits motionless in her castle, 
while the years go by, for the destined prince who is to 
release her from the enchantment, so England’s genius 
lay waiting, until the new world’s kiss awakened it to 
renewed life. Thus in every period of literary excel- 
lence, we shall find on examination that the history of 
the time was such as to stimulate latent talent and to 
bring to light qualities which in more uneventful times 
would have remained unsuspected and unimproved. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, says the proverb, 
aud the idea applies to brain work as well as to more 
material occupations. ‘ Words that breathe and thoughts 
that burn” do not originate in times of peace and pros- 
perity, but are stricken out like sparks by the hammers 
of war and strife. We can see in our own land the injur- 
ious effect which continued material prosperity has upon 
literature. As the character of man needs to encounter 
temptations and misfortunes that in battling with the one 
and bravely enduring the other it may gain new vigor, so 
the character of a nation suffers from unalloyed success, 
and the national literature suffers with it. We labor, too, 
under peculiar and diverse disadvantages ; we are at once 
too young and too old. Through our identity in lan- 
guage with the English nation, we have, as it were, a 
vicarious literary age. We claim, and rightly claim, an 
equal share in her literature down to the time of our 
settlement of America, but we do not perceive that new 
conditions, new privileges, and new restrictions, should 
produce a change in the style and character of our writ- 
ings. In anew land and amidst surroundings far differ- 
57 
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ent from those of Great Britain, we blindly cling to her 
traditions and gauge our failure or success by her stand- 
ards, or if we diverge from them it is only in degree and 
not in kind; we prove our independence by sinking her 
virtues and exaggerating her faults; our oratory degen- 
erates into buncombe and our argumentary speeches 
consist of two parts assertion to eight of blackguardism. 
We are provincial in our literature, deny it loudly as we 
may, and we cling to the literary apron-strings of the 
mother country with tenacious grasp. In us have been 
clearly seen the effects which uninterrupted success 
inevitably produces. The national energies have been 
concentrated on the pursuit of wealth, to the exclusion of 
literature, and the people which in all other departments 
is continually inventing and improving, is content to 
build on the literary models already formed rather than 
to find out for itself new and unhackneyed ones. We 
have passed through our first serious struggle and have 
won the victory. Already a new literature, of which 
Bret Harte and others following in his footsteps are the 
forerunners, has sprung up. Crude and faulty as it is, it 
carries a freshness and power which are full of promise. 
Whether it will prove to be the long-looked for American 
literature or no, remains to be seen, but at all events, it 
must infuse into our style a life to which it has hitherto 
been a stranger, and to some degree must nationalize and 
strengthen it. On our future history rests our literary 
fame, and if we are not cursed with too monotonous and 
unbroken success, we may justly hope for that hitherto 
mythical being, a great American author. 

In this survey, brief and necessarily imperfect as it is, 
we can but be struck with the influence which a nation’s 
history has upon its literature. We have said that it 
gives to us its characteristic tone; we may safely go 
farther and say that it creates and perpetuates it. A 
grand history and a grand literature are cause and effect. 

E. W. S. 
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THE DEFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 
George Eliot. 


BY FRANK BIGELOW TARBELL. 


OMEN are doing much both to elevate and to cor- 

rupt fiction. If some of their number are largely re- 
sponsible for the spread of bad taste and bad morals by 
the agency of the novel, others have shown by brilliant 
successes that a woman’s insight into character is not 
necessar‘ly superficial and faulty, nor her power to inter- 
est necessarily dependent upon showy incidents. Fore- 
most among these, and foremost among all living writers 
of prose fiction, is George Eliot. The qualities upon 
which her reputation rests are such as to command the 
profoundest admiration and respect. She isa great artist, 
a great humorist, a great philosophical thinker. The 
ablest men come to her for pleasure and for instruction, 
and find themselves repaid by new treasures each time 
they sit at her feet. 

George Eliot may fairly be regarded as having added a 
name to the list of those who have entered upon success- 
ful literary careers late in.life. Her youth was well gone 
by when she came to a consciousness of her genius. 
Her early literary work had consisted of anonymous 
translations and essays. When she ventured upon fiction 
her mind was matured. There is no crudity in her first 
stories; and simple in construction as they are, there is 
less difference, in point of excellence, between them and 
their successors than between the first and later produc- 
tions of most novelists of the highest class. The five 
books which followed during the next eight years at- 
tracted a constantly increasing degree of attention and 
raised the author to eminence. Then came a period of 
five years in which several poems were published; but 
these, though possessing high merits, hardly brought an 
increase of reputation, and it was considered fortunate 
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when poetry was abandoned for prose. A new novel, 
more elaborate than any of its predecessors, has supplied 
critics with an almost inexhaustible theme for discussion, 
praise, and reverent censure, and has made upon the gen- 
eral public an impression which has only begun to lose 
its first freshness. Such is a brief outline of George 
Eliot’s literary history. 

In order to understand the position of this woman, it is 
necessary to consider her zsthetical tastes and scholarly 
attainments. An exquisite sensitiveness to music is 
attested by many exalted passages. And this musical 
susceptibility is united, as it was in Milton, to a capacity 
for making solid acquisitions of knowledge. Studies in 
literature, science, and philosophy, have given depth and 
breadth to her mind. The English writers from Chaucer 
down have been her companions. Poets and thinkers of 
France and Spain and Germany have added their choicest 
gifts. An intimate acquaintance with Latin and early 
Italian authors, well-known and obscure, constituted one 
of her qualifications for writing Romola. Above all, the 
Greek literature has yielded to her its store of wealth, the 
Greek tragic drama, congenial to her temper, having 
seemingly been an especial source of inspiration. She 
has made and vitalized minute investigations into the 
manners of Florence under the Medicis, and is no less at 
home in controverting Villari ona particular in the life 
of Savonarola than in suggesting a reason why Homer 
called the Ethiopians “ godlike.” Here there is evidence 
of exact legal knowledge and there of familiarity with 
the recent history of pathology; while researches in 
various departments of natural science have furnished 
materials for similes and metaphors. We know her too 
and especially as a student of Spencer, as a disciple of 
Comte, and as an independent speculator in philosophy. 
But it is to be noticed that although she has forsaken 
Christianity for a philosophical system, she has never 
divorced herself from the Christian disposition of her 
early life. ‘ 

Hence it is that this strong and fine mind is penetrated 
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by a spirit of sympathy with humanity, and especially 
with humanity in its unpretentious phases. Like Words- 
worth, George Eliot prefers humble to ambitious sub- 
jects. At the very outset she espoused the cause of 
obscure people, and she has remained faithful to her first 
choice. While she has shown herself able to deal with 
large spheres of action, her favorite world is the English 
country of forty years or more ago, where ideas were 
oppressively contracted and there was no opportunity for 
any to play a commanding part in the world’s history. 
She feels and urges a lively interest in the hopes and fears, 
the joys and sorrows, the trials, the failures, and the vic- 
tories of men and women who to many seem uninterest- 
ingly commonplace; and in unnoticed places she finds the 
most sublime heroism and the most solemn guilt. 

Out of the wide range of experiences which she has 
delineated, experiences of sorrow are assigned by her to 
the most important place. But this tragic element which 
prevails in her writings is associated with a rich and 
quiet comedy. Detached extracts might lead one to sup- 
pose that the author took a cheerful, even jovial view of 
human life. Nor do those condensations of wisdom for 
which George Eliot is famous, bring with them any fore- 
taste of bitterness. But when the slow-advancing catas- 
trophe draws near, and the foolish, the stupid, and the 
sharp-tongued, who in brighter days have been amusing, 
are withdrawn from the stage, then it becomes evident 
that the mild satire and the brilliant epigram have served 
to make more impressive a spectacle of agony. 

Many other excellences of style accompany this pecu- 
liar humor. George Eliot’s mind, at once metaphysical 
and imaginative, leads her sometimes into over-refinement 
and obscurity ; but this occasional fault aside, her English 
is worthy to be ranked among the best models. Now it 
sparkles in conversation; now it flashes out in some 
shrewd analogy, racy with the words of common speech ; 
now it thrills like a sweet, sad strain of music; now it 
rises to a solemn grandeur, befitting an awful message. 
Our harsh language becomes a rich-toned organ, from 
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which she draws sometimes majestic, but oftener minor 
melody. 

So far we have seen nothing which would justify us in 
regarding these novels as a class by themselves. There 
are, however, two respects in which they differ widely 
from anything else which this age of novels has produced. 
The first difference is one of form and method. Being 
preéminently a student of character and of the philoso- 
phy of human life, George Eliot makes the novel a 
means of expressing the results of her special studies. 
Hence plot-interest is reduced to its minimum. Hence, 
too, there are frequent passages in which the story pauses 
and the characters are discussed, or some course of 
thought of wide-reaching application is pursued. Other 
writers of fiction make their dramatis persone reveal 
themselves by word and act, leaving the reader to divine 
the motives of their conduct; or at most, they describe 
the mind’s processes only occasionally and_ briefly. 
George Eliot dwells more upon that which is within and 
hidden than upon that which is without and manifest. 
She even goes back of thoughts and feelings and determi- 
nations to their ultimate reasons. In this field of analyz- 
ing the complex causes which underlie action, she is 
without a rival.. She enters with equal fidelity into the 
most opposite temperaments and purposes. Spanish 
inquisitor and Methodist preacher, revengeful madman 
and innocent maiden, self-deceiving hypocrite and self- 
sacrificing saint,—none have in the remotest recesses of 
their being a secret which she cannot fathom. Here is 
one great source of her power. Those who are unac- 
customed to exploring the mysteries of their own lives, 
are startled at seeing things unguessed thus brought to 
light ; while those who have made a specialty of psycho- 
logical investigations, so far from having nothing to learn, 
are only capable of receiving a profounder impression. 

But that which is most distinctive in George Eliot’s 
writings is the constant enforcement of the lesson that 
character is the thing above all others important. An 
indwelling moral law, imperative and beneficent, is the 
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standard to which everything is referred. This law is 
not a code of stiff maxims; the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties which beset the attempt to apply the distinction 
of right and wrong to intricate cases are fully recognized. 
Yet, whatever mistakes may be made by feeble human 
judgment, Duty holds the supreme place and her sov- 
ereignty must be acknowledged. Two essentials of 
character to which our popular literature pays small 
attention are especially emphasized. Truthfulness, pure 
and unvarying, is set forth in all its security and attrac- 
tiveness. The least deceit, covering however small a 
guilty secret, is an irretrievable corruption, and a life of 
lies is a life of baseness and deformity. And above all 
other promptings of the moral nature is the irresistible 
urging to save others from pain and to help those who 
need help. To isolate one’s-self from others, to be happy 
in smiling indifference to the world’s needs, is wrong. 
The enthusiasm of humanity must be the controlling rule 
of the life. No yearning for enjoyment can weaken the 
force of these principles of action. Duty runs often 
counter to desire. The conflict between them takes every 
sort of form, and on the issue hang immeasureable 
results. Now a lover of soft ease is called to relinquish 
prospective self-gratification and enter upon a laborious, 
perhaps fruitless search for a captive father. Now a wife, 
who would escape from a galling union, is met by 
an arresting message from a servant of God: she may 
not follow her own will; she must bear her burden. An 
absorbing love must be resigned, if its consummation can 
be purchased only at the cost of inflicting injury upon 
others. When one made rebellious by the loss of a great 
good resolves to cut short an insupportable life, the 
remonstrating words come: 
“ Noble rebellion lifts a common load ; 
But what is he who flings his own load off 


And leaves his fellows toiling? Rebel’s right? 
Say rather, the deserter’s.” 


The nobler the nature is, the surer it is of being put to 
such a test. Yet to choose self-renunciation is not to 
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choose profitless pain. ‘There is rapture in the cup— 
there is the vision which makes all life below it dross 
forever.” But if one chooses ease and pleasure, he in- 
volves himself and others in unavoidable evil. No power 
can undo misdoing. No eagerness for reparation can 
sever the links which connect wrong with disaster. 
While others may teach an easy-going doctrine which 
looks upon transgression as venial, George Eliot insists 
that no violation of the moral law is so insignificant as to 
escape a penalty. The penalty is never a calamity fanci- 
fully attached to a certain line of action for the purpose 
of propagating a pet theory; one feels that the pictured 
consequences are as much necessitated as the bringing 
forth by the seed of a crop after its kind. 

At the same time character is not represented as unal- 
terable. It may change from good to bad, or from bad to 
good. A case of reclamation from dissolute courses 
occurs in the latest expression of George Eliot’s belief. 
Still, such cases of change for the better are only rarely 
presented. It is an ever-recurring refrain, The Past is 
irreversible ; its dominion is well-nigh absolute. 

But it is not one’s past alone which shapes his conduct. 
External events, over which he has no control, are hard 
and relentless. They may clutch the life and mold it, 
while the will rebels. George Eliot has furnished many 
instances of purposes bent or frustrated by circumstances, 
never one of triumphant trampling upon external obsta- 
cles. It is said of Zarca that 


“he is one of those 
Who steal the keys from snoring Destiny, 
And make the prophets lie.” 


Here, one thinks, is a man of will so strong that the 
achievements to which he puts his hand must succeed. 
Yet even he dies with his purposes unfulfilled and leaves 
no one behind him who can enter into his labors. Des- 
tiny never sleeps nor can she be outwitted. This oppres- 
sive sense of the obdurate power of circumstances is 
called by critics fatalism. It may be so, but it is not a 
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fatalism which regards human character as a plaything in 
the hands of an unfeeling Power. It says, You cannot 
satisfy all your desires: yet you can, if you will, obey con- 
science ; and if in so obeying your hopes are disappointed, 
there is inner compensation for the disappointment. Nor 
are circumstances always unfavorable. The charge of 
unrelieved sombreness cannot justly be brought against 
one who more than once has written the history of a life 
saved by a merciful interposition from destruction. 

This Duty, worshipped with such unsurpassable inten- 
sity, is abstract, impersonal. The God, who was so 
present to the faith of two memorable characters, is afar 
off from the author’s mind. And yet it is plain that she is 
not content with this. Everywhere there is an undertone 
of sadness and perplexity, a baffled yearning for some 
“jllimitable satisfaction.” Unbelief has brought unrest. 

A skepticism which marshals its array of scientific and 
metaphysical difficulties for the purpose of undermining 
the foundations of moral obligation, is formidable ; but a 
skepticism which exalts duty to a point above which the 
most Christian teaching has never risen, is not to be 
feared. The belief that the heavens look blankly down 
upon human aspirations and weakness, is too painful to 
last ; and a lofty ethics will find its motives and its com- 
pletion in a vivid apprehension of God. 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


HE popularity of the Waverly novels has declined. 
They are still largely read by imaginative children 

for the sake of the story, and by a large class of admirers 
for the mere hidden beauties of style and character. But 
the great number of persons who read nothing but works 
of fiction, prefer more recent novels. Although Scott’s 
romances are less read than formerly, his memory is fondly 
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cherished by all. Only two years ago the centennial anni- 
versary of his birth was observed throughout our land by 
his countrymen and by many of our own. It was a trib- 
ute of respect to the man, as much as to theauthor. For 
Sir Walter was universally beloved by all who came 
within his sphere. This quality, rare in itself, was the 
more remarkable ina Scotchman. The national character 
usually takes a different form, and the Scotch are more 
proud of their countryman on this account. Indeed his 
loving disposition must have been noticed by all readers 
of his life. Ever polite and courteous, without a particle 
of vanity, and kindly attentive to all whom he met, what- 
ever their rank or fortune. Success only made him happy 
and anxious to make others so, while adversity served but 
to develop noble traits of character, which otherwise 
might have remained unrecognized. 

Scott always exerted himself with great earnestness in 
behalf of his less successful literary brethren, and was 
eager to join in any undertaking which might relieve 
them from embarrassment. His many acts of kindness to 
the Ettrick Shepherd, though repaid by much ingratitude, 
form one of the most pleasing features of his character. 
It was through his aid that Mr. Struthers, the learned 
cobbler, was enabled to publish his “ Poor Man’s Sabbath.” 
When his friend Laidlaw was in trouble he offered him a 
cottage on his own place, and gave him much assistance. 
Indeed, he showed the same kindness toward all, however 
humble. No man had more experience of it than his old 
game-keeper, Tom Purdie, who appreciated it as coming 
from one who had “such an awful knowledge of history.” 
Perhaps the most striking feature of Sir Walter’s charac- 
ter is his vehement admiration of everything ancient and 
of whatever is associated with antiquarian mystery and 
superstition. At all times of his life he was fond of visit- 
ing the ruins of old buildings, and of indulging his imagi- 
nation in picturing the early inhabitants, sometimes with 
a stranger anxious to learn the ways of the Great Un- 
known, or more often with no companion but his dog. 
Much of the charm of his writing depends on this. The 
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same quality was often strikingly displayed in his life. 
His literary ambition was by no means great, but his 
heart was firmly set on founding a baronetcy, and leaving 
an estate. On visiting the ruins of an old castle he took 
off his hat, remarking, half in jest and half in earnest, that 
since it had remained uncovered for so many years he 
might do the same for a few minutes. His almost relig- 
ious awe of royalty was surely allied to this. At the 
Scottish Regalia he sternly interfered to prevent a gen- 
tleman from thoughtlessly putting the crown of Scotland 
on the head of a young lady present. On another occa- 
sion he records his joy on receiving a glass which George 
VI. had used, and his sorrow when it was broken. Indeed, 
one has a very different idea of this prince from Sir 
Walter’s account than from that of other men. He was 
unable to give an impartial judgment of the man, as he 
was ever thinking of the sovereign. It was owing to 
these last named qualities that one meets with so few lov- 
able people in his novels. His sympathy is given to the 
eccentric characters, or else to the time of which he writes. 
But he gives us no Amelia and no Colonel Newcome, to 
whom we see at once he is warmly attached, and for 
whom we have a kindred admiration. 

The simplicity of his character was very striking, and 
he was entirely free from any affectation or offensive 
pride. As he was in childhood so he continued through 
life. Nothing seems more natural than the transition 
from the boy, who loved to climb hills and wander in 
strange places, to the man when, in his happy days, he 
would roam for hours over those same hills, shaping in 
his fancy, or perhaps studying in reality, the people and 
scenery to be immortalized in the forthcoming novel. 
Sir Walter’s modesty was almost unexampled. It fills us 
with astonishment that, idolized as he was by the entire 
public, he should have always maintained that he was 
overrated, and should have regarded his literary success 
only as very fortunate. Soon after the publication of the 
“Lady of the Lake,” Ballantyne asked Scott's eldest 
daughter, then a very young girl, how she liked the 
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poem? She replied with perfect simplicity: “Oh, I have 
not read it. Papa says there is nothing so bad for young 
people as reading bad poetry.” Nor was this affectation 
on Scott’s part. He really had no very great admiration 
for his own poetry, and cheerfully acknowledged Byron’s 
supremacy. 

In politics Scott was a tory of the old type. Strongly 
opposed to innovation, and with an unquestioning belief 
in the royal family, this feeling occasionally led him to 
do what at other times he would have been the first to 
condemn. Thus when the citizens of Edinburgh gave a 
public dinner to Lord Erskine, after the Queen’s trial, 
Scott refused to attend, or to take any notice of his Lord- 
ship during his visit. It seems strange to record any 
lack of hospitality in one usually so willing to entertain 
all men. Abbotsford, indeed, has become classic ground. 
It is visited with as much universal interest as any place 
of like associations in Great Britain. It is so inseparably 
connected with Sir Walter’s life that everybody desires 
to see it. During the happy days it was always open to 
all, high or low, famous or obscure. Perhaps no private 
place during the century, with the possible exception of 
Holland House, was visited by so many distinguished 
men. 

Everyone came away charmed, not only with the great 
author, but likewise with the kindly host. His conversa- 
tion must have been delightful. It is described as abound- 
ing in anecdotes, and more marked by good sense and 
good humor than by the able disquisition which was the 
characteristic of the table talk of the best Edinburgh 
society. A pleasanter host cannot well be imagined. He 
would give the greater part of almost every day to the 
entertainment of his guests, wandering about the place 
with them, with a good story ready for every turn of the 
conversation, as if he had nothing else to do. Indeed, 
when we consider the time he devoted to his friends, the 
amount of work he accomplished seems almost incredible. 
“The Lord of the Isles” was written in less than six 
weeks, and the first two volumes of “Guy Mannering” in 
a little over three. 
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In his domestic relations Scott was at least contented. 
He was by no means passionately in love with his wife, 
yet they lived very pleasantly together. Lady Scott was 
a woman of few accomplishments, and no force of intellect. 
It is noticeable how little is said of her by the many dis- 
tinguished visitors at Abbotsford. The young lady to 
whom Sir Walter really was attached had preferred 
another, but his affection for her had never ceased. She 
was supposed to be the original of the Matilda of 
“Rokeby.” In the latter part of his diary he speaks of 
having several interviews with the mother of the lady, 
and of having passed the time in tears and in repeating 
old verses. It is evident throughout his life that the old 
wound was never healed, although his kindness to his 
wife was unquestioned. He was strongly attached to his 
children, and was in turn warmly beloved by them. 
Some of his most charming letters are written to them, 
and show a loving anxiety for their welfare. 

Few things in literary history are more affecting than 
the latter part of Scott’s life. We close Lockhart’s 
charming biography with a feeling of sadness for the mis- 
fortunes of this great man. Nothing could be more noble 
than the way he met them; nothing more sad than their 
effect on his life. Let him speak for himself as he writes 
on the eve of his reverses: “ What a life has mine been? 
—half educated, almost wholly neglected, or left to myself; 
stuffing my head with most nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued by most of my companions for a time; getting for- 
ward, and held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the 
opinion of all who thought me a mere dreamer; broken- 
hearted for two years; my heart handsomely pierced 
again; but the crack will remain till my dying day. Rich 
and poor four or five times; once on the verge of ruin, 
yet opened to a new source of wealth almost overflowing. 
Now to be broken in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged 
(unless good news should come); because London choses 
to be in an uproar and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a 
poor inoffensive lion like myself is pursued to the wall. 
But what is to be the end of it? God knows; and so ends 
the catechism.” 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ORATION. 
The Greek and Gothic Architectures. 


BY ALGERNON T. BRISTOW. 


HE origin of Grecian architecture is doubtful. The 
first temples were of wood. In their ashes the early 
history of the art lies buried. Fable and conjecture have 
striven to supply the missing link; but where speculation 
has been busy, it is hard to discriminate. Fiction cannot 
replace fact, theories are at best but probabilities. If we 
consider the individuality of Hellenic art, Grecian archi- 
tecture may be an emanation purely of Grecian intellect. 
If it is an imitation, it has surpassed the original, and, 
through taste and culture, become Grecian, in course of 
time obscuring its model. Inthe sixth century before 
Christ first dawned the glimmerings of the art. The pre- 
ceding era witnessed a continual struggle between races 
then separate, but by circumstances afterward united. 
With the establishment of the great Hellenic festivals 
began the first movement toward centralization. Then 
the Greeks learned their common origin and legends. 
Peaceful intercourse taught them their sympathy in art. 
Religion, too, acquired new meaning. The gods seemed 
to have extended their sway. Other races worship- 
ped at their altars. Other tongues recited hymns in 
their praise. But the Athenian poet did but repeat lonian 
tales. To the pzans in Corinth’s streets, lonic hills flung 
back an echo. Their supplications mingled. Their music 
chorded. Athenian, Corinthian, Ionian, speaking kindred 
languages, worshipping the same gods, recognized their 
common ancestry and religion. In this unity of feeling, 
this melody of thought, the Greeks discovered a common 
field for rivalry. The sentiment of separate race slowly 
died away. Society emerged from the chaos of continual 
war, and that energy which had kindled strife shone forth 
in the first beams of Grecian art. 
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Doric and Ionic architecture were of almost simulta- 
neous development. Products of the same general move- 
ment in art, the styles varied only through circumstances 
of race and situation. Deepened feelings of religion and 
an awakened pride aroused the Grecian world to mutual 
emulation. Temples gradually arose in Athens, in Egina, 
in Corinth and the [onic cities. This earlier architecture 
is distinguished by the same proportion and plan as the 
more perfect creations of a later age. But to produce the 
perfection of the art, there was needed a more intimate 
union, a warmer rivalry. The lapse of two centuries 
witnessed comparatively few improvements in architec- 
ture. Society was still disintegrated. Each member of 
the Hellenic world was an isolation—separate nebulz, 
each pursued a different course. War was the force to 
attract them to a common orbit and usher into being the 
star, Greece. The Persian invasion marks an era in the 
art. A common danger then extinguished ancient feuds. 
The Grecian municipalities became the Greek nation. 
That extraordinary vigor of mind the struggle demanded, 
on the restoration of peace inspired an outburst of intel- 
lectual activity unrivalled in history. At the close of the 
war, the Greeks returned to find their homes devastated, 
their architecture effaced. The work of restoration ab- 
sorbed their awakened strength. Their intense affection 
for country now became devotion to the city. Jealous of 
its fame, each city sought to enhance its own magnificence, 
while its citizens strove to rear temples worthy not of the 
gods alone, but of the gods and of the State. The emula- 
tion of war became the rivalry of peace. Temples 
crowned every hill. The general impulse given to kin- 
dred arts reinforced the labors of the architect. Painting 
and sculpture united to beautify the creations of his 
genius. Greece attained her noblest civilization, her 
most exquisite refinement. Her architecture she drew 
about her as her garment. 

In the perfection of the Doric and Ionic styles, Grecian 
architecture culminated. The tide of Grecian prosperity 
was at its flood, the ebb of the receding wave carried 
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back alike Grecian liberty and Grecian art. The unfor- 
tunate jealousy of the States soon involved them in a war 
which exhausted their resources and barred forever all 
unity of action. For nearly a century the country was 
convulsed with strife. When peace came it was the stupor 
of exhaustion, the calm of the dying. Not the encroach- 
ments of a Philip nor the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
could rouse the nation to action. They tamely sub- 
mitted to Macedonia, commending their interests to mer- 
cenaries, their liberties to a stranger. 

Then art became elegance; religion, a subterfuge ; 
philosophy, skepticism. Architecture lost its simplicity 
and gained elegance; deprived of majesty, it acquired 
elaboration. The Corinthian order, beautiful in detail, 
rich in ornament, marked the decadence of Grecian art. 
Like the mind that gave it birth, it lacked strength. 
Almost solitary examples rescue it from oblivion. 

With Grecian liberty expired Grecian art. When,a 
century later, Greece became a province of Rome and 
taught her conquerors those arts which had been her 
adornment, in a foreign capital arose the ghost of Grecian 
architecture; but the damp of the grave was upon it, the 
mold of earthliness stained its garments, and the eternal 
city saw but the spectre of a once living beauty, the 
shadow of a former substance. 

In the Middle Ages the same condition prevailed, of 
intellect under revolutionary excitement, which attended 
the growth of art in Greece. Feudalism rescued the in- 
dividual from barbarism, in his bosom planted seeds, 
which, quickening into the green growth of chivalry, 
blossomed into every ennobling and unselfish sentiment. 
Yet Feudalism failed to supply men with a common 
animus to action. The discordant elements of society 
baffled the efforts of the civil power, but where kings 
failed the Church succeeded. In the eleventh century, 
the foundations of her structure became fast and immov- 
able. The complete disintegration of society rendered 
the existence of a State impossible, but every man felt 
moral needs, and to these the Church ministered. Social 
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unity she could not create; she did produce spiritual 
harmony. The general lack of learning made men super- 
stitious. The Church soothed their fears. To her they 
looked for enlightenment, to her for shelter and consola- 
tion. Within her gates the living found protection, the 
dying absolution. Theaffection of the people soon sought 
some tangible form of expression. They devoted large 
sums to the Church, legacies of gratitude or expiation. 
The means and labor this enthusiasm afforded, the eccle- 
siastics used for building monasteries and churches. But, 
with the fall of the Western Empire had been forgotten 
the knowledge of those arts which had been its pride. A 
few monuments of the Latin architecture alone remained, 
and these became models for the Gothic architects. Igno- 
rant of all principles of beauty or construction, the pro- 
ducts of their toil were but grotesque and clumsy imita- 
tions. The Latin model failed to satisfy the exigencies 
of Christian worship. Its adaptation produced a style 
unnatural and uncouth. But Gothic art was capable of 
better things than servile imitation. It was creative. 
The new architecture longed for emancipation from the 
Roman model. Dim ideas of other and more majestic 
forms haunted the Gothic mind, yet like a forgotten strain 
of music, eluded its grasp. A note soon sounded to sug- 
gest the completed melody. 

The turbulent and restless spirit of the age, tranquil 
for a moment, soon found vent in the crusades. The pen- 
nants of Europe’s chivalry united under the broad banner 
of the Church. Superstition became enthusiasm; the 
vast tide, rising ever higher, swept out on its surges many 
elements unwholesome for society, poisonous to art. 
Successive and continuous invasion soon exhausted the 
surplus energy of Europe. Society became compact and 
tranquil. The lawlessness of personal independence was 
succeeded by definite responsibilities to the State. 

Amidst the varied scenery of the East the crusader 
had not been inattentive to its architecture. He brought 
back recollections alike of Moslem prowess and Moslem 
art. Ina foreign land he found expression for that ideal 
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which, from his native rem, had descended to him as 
an inheritance. 

The pointed arch of the East gave life to Gothic thought, 
transformed its architecture from an imitation to a crea- 
tion. The new principle of construction gradually 
worked out for itself a new system of decoration. Around 
the pointed arch slowly crystallized the remaining ele- 
ments of the style, one feature after another adding 
itself to the growing shape as the exigencies of construc- 
tion or decoration demanded. The cathedrals and abbeys 
of the twelfth century, in their confusion of the new and old 
styles, mark this gradual transition from the Romanesque 
to the early Gothic; this name is given to Medizval 
architecture, which possesses the Gothic development 
without any intermingling of Romanesque forms. It 
marks the completion of the transition, but not the cul- 
mination of the style. In the early Gothic the architects 
applied themselves to the elaboration of parts. Like 
children at a drawing, they measured each line by itself, 
rather than for its connection with the whole. But 
experience taught them a better art. In the perfection of 
the style the parts forgot themselves in the symmetry of 
the whole. Each feature, perfected individually in the 
Earlier, in the Later Gothic harmonized into a complete 
and beautiful outline. 

To the Later Gothic belong the noblest ornaments of 
the style. Flourishing at the time of the Church’s 
greatest prosperity, it received her richest gifts. With 
the advance .of civilization the forces of society turned’ 
into other channels. Failing gradually, Gothic architec- 
ture finally disappeared, leaving to the world the noblest 
creations of the Church’s strength—cathedrals which 
breathe with Medizval prayer—minsters fragrant with 
the incense of devotion—venerable and sacred with the 
supplications of centuries. 

Grecian, like Gothic art, bears the impress of the national 
individuality. The sentiments, pursuits, customs and 
institutions of each nation stamped themselves on its 
architecture. 
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In Greece literature, poetry, painting, sculpture, each 
contributed to improve and beautify the creations of the 
architect. An acute apprehension, a quick susceptibility, 
a subtle discernment, united to refine a taste naturally 
correct. A lucid reason controlled, but never chilled the 
imagination. Thus the products of Grecian art were 
always beautiful; if sometimes crude, never grotesque; 
if sometimes severe, seldom harsh or incomplete. The 
symmetry of every curve was the result of patient calcu- 
lation. Experience guarded even against optical illusion. 
Nothing was out of place, nothing obtrusive, no detail 
slighted. The Grecian temple was the perfection of sym- 
metry, the propriety of art. 

As an expression of religious feeling, Greek architecture 
is cold and unimpressive. Their mythology provided the 
Greeks with an easy creed. Sacrifice was to them 
repentance; at the altar they found expiation. From 
judges guilty of similar trangressions, they expected 
lenient sentence. Religion, indeed, was patriotism rather 
than devotion. It inspired affection, but could not create 
enthusiasm; the power of the gods enforced respect ; 
their goodness, their purity never awed. So Grecian 
architecture, while its beauty charms, never excites a 
deeper feeling than admiration. Its majesty, though the 
sublimity of art, never moves to prayer. The lines of its 
temples cling to earth. Of faultless proportion, icy regu- 
larity, they tell of an almost perfect art, a lifeless religion. 

Turning to the home of Gothic architecture, in the 
Teuton almost opposite characteristics are found. He 
was slow of comprehension, of feeble susceptibilities, 
lacking discernment. But for Greek acuteness he sub- 
stituted Gothic force; for the calmness of Grecian reason, 
the fire of Gothic fancy; for Attic refinement, German 
strength; for the gracefulness of the Ionic, the impet- 
uosity of the Teutonic mind. 

Thus his architecture, while it possesses neither sym- 
metry of detail nor exactness of parts, is yet never 
contemptible. While it abounds in grotesque and incon- 
gruous ornament, it never becomes ridiculous; if it is 
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weak in execution, it is rich in thought; if it lacks refine- 
ment, it breathes with prayer. 

As religious inspirations, the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages are monuments of the noblest and deepest enthu- 
siasm. That force of character which made the Goth 
sometimes brutal, transferred to his ethics, became the 
wildest exaggeration of chivalry, the deepest ardor in 
religion. His God was impersonal, invisible, awful in 
purity and goodness, terrible in power. A swift and 
certain judgment ever threatened the evil-doer. Re- 
pentance implied fasting; self-denial became asceticism ; 
continence, celibacy. Savage in war, fierce in peace, the 
Goth, under the influence of religion, became a fanatic; 
yet there was a nobility in his enthusiasm, an earnestness 
to his devotion, a sincerity to his repentance. 

Gothic architecture partook of the same intensity of 
feeling, the same wild and rugged earnestness of thought. 
It is sublime rather than beautiful, awful than majestic. 
Its spires point heavenward. Its altars call to memory a 
sacrifice nobler than those of ancient rites. Its chapels 
invite to prayer; its confessionals to absolution. There 
admiration becomes irreverence, worship alone finds fit- 
ting sanctuary. 

Grecian and Gothic architecture thus represent different 
types of national thought. 

The Greek worshiped the beautiful. His zsthetic 
nature he cultivated to its highest capacity. But his 
moral sensibilities were dwarfed and feeble. His religion 
was a sham, his ethics expediency. 

The Goth adored goodness and truth. His esthetic 
nature was undeveloped, but the teachings of a nobler 
than Grecian religion expanded his nature to a breadth 
which dignified his character. Grecian architecture is 
the creation of a religion of zsthetics; Gothic, an in- 
spiration of the religion of Christ. 
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A TRIP TO THE SUN. 
dle 
In fairy land one day, 
ont Many a year ago 
yay go, 
oth A mischief-loving fay 
the Bestrode a golden ray 
in Of sunlight, all aglow 
‘ With fun, till far below 
-" As he ascended fairy regions lay. 
ind 
Re- On tiny silver wings 
m : Up, up he ever soars 
erste Above the airy rings 
the Where the gay skylark sings 
fic: And the wild tempest roars, 
1€SS And utterly ignores 
The fact that e’en to fays night darkness brings. 
y of Thinking what jolly fun 
rht. To take a truant trip 
stic. Up to the gleaming sun— 
Deed never fay had done 
y And comrades all outstrip, 
pels And homeward slyly slip 
1ere Ere it was really known that he had gone. 
fit A snowy cloudlet crossed 
His climbing course, as white 
rent As winter’s diamond frost. 
The tired fay downward tossed 
1etic His weary frame, and spite 
; Of efforts strong the sprite 
his In slumber deep was in a moment lost. 
gion 
When he awaked the sky 
sett Was filled with gloom, and hid 
etic Was the bright galaxy 
»bler Of twinkling stars. His eye 
adth Glancing the clouds amid 
re is Saw naught but night all rid 
» fiom Of soft beams from the pale moon floating high. 


Whither through heaven’s maze 
Should he his pathway choose? 
Strange to his elfin gaze 
Were all the airy ways. 
Wild fears his heart confuse 
Lest he the right course lose 
And wander ever through the azure haze, 
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But while the fay had slept, 
Far down toward elfinland, 
By gentle breezes swept, 
The snowy cloud had crept. 
And from the fairy strand 
Harps touched by tiny hand 
Sent upward tones which sweetest concord kept. 


Laughter and songs he heard, 
Clear as a tinkling bell, 
Sweet as the trill of bird. 
And with impatient word 
In swiftest flight he fell ; 
For he remembered well— 
“ To-night the fays their brows with garlands gird.” 


For ’twas the “ Feast of Flowers,” 
Gladdest of all the year, 
When through the elfin bowers 
Fairer than mortal powers 
Can think, from far and near 
The fairies hie to rear 
A garland altar to their queen through gladsome hours. 


But as he homeward drew, 
Fainting with weariness, 
The silver dawn-trump blew, 
When the fantastic crew, 
Each with a light caress, 
From scenes of happiness 
On missions fly some deed of love to do. 


The sport was o’er. Poor fay! 
Tears from his eyelids start. 
’Twas a sad price to pay 
All for a frolic gay. 
He vowed with saddened heart 
Next time he’d have more art, 
And take a sun-trip on some other day. cc. & 
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THE LATER CHIVALRY. 


UROPE at last was quiet, after the tumult of thought 

and action that had attended the crusades. A still- 
ness as of repose pervaded her borders at the opening of 
the fourteenth century; but it was not the changeless 
quiet of night. It was the stillness of the early morning 
of modern civilization. The first light of a new day was 
breaking, and Europe was soon to be astir with new 
life. She had rested and was awaking from the long, 
heavy sleep that had brought her but troublesome dreams 
through the dark ages. 

The variety of principles that made their appearance at 
this time have been collected and vaguely called chivalry. 
Men’s ideas had become enlarged by the influence of the 
crusades, and there was a breaking away from the old 
and narrow to a new and larger regime that was to bring 
with it an emancipation of thought and a freedom of 
action. The lawlessness of returned soldiery was checked 
by the increase of religious sentiment, and knight errantry 
was the result. Respect for woman, which had grown up 
under feudalism, now became reverence, and the tourna- 
ment became an arena in which to win her favor. Chiv- 
alry was the child of war, and held sway over the hearts 
of the sternest warriors. It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that hers was a new government. Human nature is 
unchanging, and in the Olympian games of early Greece 
we behold the tournaments of the age. The chivalry of 
Greece was different in many essentials from that of 
medizeval Europe, and yet the principles at its base were 
much the same. Their difference is most strikingly 
shown in the different status of woman at the two periods. 
The Greek honored physical perfection in woman. She 
raced with him in the stadium, and we may believe 
often taught him to respect her skill with the cestus. In 
medizval Europe we find woman endued with all the 
“tender graces” that appeal to man’s gentler nature. 
The Greek made of woman his companion; the knight 
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made her his queen. In Greece she was the mother, in 
Europe the guardian angel of the race. In Greece man 
made her his equal, whatever that might be. In Europe 
he was her protector, as well as worshipper. With what 
power then must the Roman Catholic religion have seized 
upon the hearts of these rude warriors, a religion whose 
central divinity was a virgin. 

But the principles of chivalry had been sown in a field 
too well ploughed to yield an immediate harvest. The 
crusades and the agitation they caused had been good for 
Europe. For as it is only by an upturning of the old soil 
that any depth of root is gained for the new seed, so into 
the human heart no new principle enters to abide and 
grow strong except it pierce its way deep down to a firm 
hold. The heart may be lacerated by the process, but 
the principle becomes firmly rooted. The principles that 
took root in the furrows upturned in Europe by the cru- 
sade, have borne a harvest in our times. This is the later 
chivalry. Compared with all that has gone before it, 
it is like a new gospel. Its motives speak on every hand. 
Its name is Education. In it the value of wisdom is 
known; her price is established and it is above rubies. 
Upon society and individuals her influence is visible. 
Government at the close of the middle ages grew central- 
ized. Nations then learned their own rights and import- 
ance. Then there were wars and rumors of wars, but the 
end—not yet. Switzerland is the Holy Land of this new 
gospel; Geneva the new Jerusalem; and Arbitration the 
new version of “ Peace on earth.” 

In the individual the change has been not less marked. 
Learning came out of the abbeys, and free from its clois- 
ter-prison walks abroad in all lands, honored and revered. 
Intelligence applies the laws that science discovers. 
Thinking men have ascertained that truth is unchangable, 
whatever may become of opinions. Woman in the later 
chivalry no longer contends with man for athletic honors, 
as in the early days of Greece. She is not his queen to 
be worshipped, as in medizval Europe. But around her 
name there cluster all the associations that are breathed 
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into the word home. If not always in fact, it is yet in 
theory the realization of the poet’s dream of the time 
when woman should be attuned to man. 


“Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Such in very brief is a sketch of the later chivalry. 
Some have doubted its existence among us; but it has 
never died. Ours is a larger, more intelligent chivalry 
than the old, and the change is due to the influence of 
education. With what new and peculiar tenderness, then, 
do the old words Alma Mater sound in our ears to-day, 
as we couple with our chivalric veneration for that amia- 
ble personage the reflection that Education is her mission. 

J. H. V. B. 


OUR PULPIT. 


S regards students, college preaching is far from suc- 
cessful. If a country clergyman should give his 
people such ill-adapted sermons and delivery as we have, 
he could not command a salary of a thousand a year. 
On the other hand, if he had such a listless, inattentive 
audience, he would leave it in discouragement. 
Whose is the fault? If it is wholly ours, if we are such 
a godless class of men, why don’t the good ministers of 
New England try harder to reclaim us? Perhaps they 
think a Theological Seminary with its Christian influences 
ought to leaven the lump; but I fear, as far as that goes, 
we might well grace a Jewish feast. We make a world 
of our own here in college, a world with only young men 
in it; hence different from that to which most of our 
preachers are used. Gray hairs look with holy horror 
upon our vagaries and excesses. They do not understand 
us, and are vexed because they do not. It is so much 
easier to pass us for a reckless crew than to try sowing 
such hard ground. 
If you would make a person steal, treat him always as 
a thief. 
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Men are apt to fall into the place which the public 
assigns them. 

We are treated as shrewd, hardened men, to be reached 
by no ordinary means, a sort of chronic disease upon the 
face of society. So they give us long, windy sermons. 
Arguments are piled up to prove something we never 
dreamed of doubting. One would think, to hear them, 
that we were an audience of infidels who must be rea- 
soned out of our stubborn heresies, when, in truth, we 
are a company of tired men who have been dosed with 
facts and reasons for six days, and want nothing so much 
as a change. We desire no long spun discussions of 
axioms, but simple truths well put. To those who have an 
honest purpose to think well of college preaching, there 
is no more disgusting sight than when the Reverend 
Doctor bears his huge roll of manuscript to the desk, 
unfolds it with a gesture that says: “ Now I have you, my 
boys. See what fifty minutes will do for you,” and glides 
smoothly on in his discourse, as the audience sinks softly 
into slumber, till his manuscript is out, and the glad 
awakening comes. 

Preachers look upon us as we do upon the children in 
our mission schools. We try to do them good, but we 
don’t expect to see much fruit. So they come and 
launch their harangues upon us, feeling that they cast 
bread upon wild waters. 

But now and then there is a man in the desk who 
masters us. 

None are readier than we to see who deserves our heed. 
There is a clergyman in Hartford who speaks to us some- 
times, and there is not a solitary sleeper in the house. 
He knows what students want, and gives it to us. He 
doesn’t spend the half hour in talking nonsense or telling 
funny stories, but he goes straight at us with sturdy prin- 
ciples in a manly, outright way. We get little effectual 
counsel from the pulpit; but when it does come we listen, 
we learn; and when we go out say: “ Why can’t we have 
such preaching oftener?” There is another whose chief 
recommendation is this plain, strong way of putting 
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things. He knows us. He drives right at us. He acts 
as if he believed us worth his effort. His words imply 
that we are fair-dealing men. We are at the right age to 
be self-reliant. He uses our conceit to do us good withal. 
He does not say: “My young friends,” “Brothers ot 
Yale,” but “Gentlemen.” That one word will clear 
away more prejudice than ever choked a student’s mind. 

Why do our preachers so carefully avoid reference to 
our college life? Some because they don’t understand it, 
and fear to make themselves absurd. But many of our 
sermons are from Yale’s own professors. Why do they 
go to the ends of the earth for illustrations and compari- 
sons when those from college life would strike their 


* audience with much more force ? 


I suppose they do not think it quite proper to conde- 
scend. Our matters must not be mentioned save in a 
distant way. Fancy a preacher getting excited in his 
description of a ball game. Let his face glow with pride 
as he tells of Yale’s fine score; let him show a hearty 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Grave professors would hold their breath. It would be 
awfully undignified; but it and its application would go 
straight home to our hearts, and that sermon would be 
talked of and referred to for weeks afterward. 

I will not put all the blame on the preachers. We 
deserve some of the charges brought against us. We 
have a habit of underrating all college preaching. We 
are prejudiced when we enter the church. There are 
strong downward currents in college morals. We often 
float when we ought to stand. Our knowledge of relig- 
ious subjects is not above that of ordinary people. We 
need to be led, but are apt to think all our guides blind. 
Sermons do not hit us, but we are a hard mark to hit. 
Men must understand us if they would do much good. 
It cannot be easy for a twenty-years graduate to realize 
all the changes that have passed upon his college in the 
interval. He has been in contact with the world, and, 
rightly, has learned to adapt himself to it. We cannot 
expect him to feel with us in everything. This points to 
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the need and work of a college pastor. We confess that 
we are not the best subjects to treat from the pulpit; but 
because we do sometimes have sermons that fit our case, 
we do not think it hopeless. He errs who thinks he must 
always address us in clear-cut, graceful speech. We find 
well-wrought style in the college text-book. There is 
but little in polish to arrest our attention. Let what 
comes from the pulpit be plain and pointed. Those 
sermons which most impress us have certain leading 
qualities in common. They are generally based on sim- 
ple truths. Their merit is chiefly in their form. They 
are well but not too carefully written. They are not 
made up of the scum and dregs of good sermons, as are 
some of those we get from great and good men. If those 
who speak would compress an hour’s nonsense to a half 
hour’s sense, and that again to twenty minutes of strong, 
living words; if they would think of us as men; if they 
would use simple speech instead of lumbering polysylla- 
bles; if they would speak to us about ourselves and our 
peculiar concerns; if they would get warmed up and send 
their words with the power of sincerity; then this dying 
pulpit might revive, and college preaching cease to be a 
mournful farce. S. 


NOTABILIA. 


WE are happy to be able to bear witness to the fact 
that our so-called indifference to boating matters has been 
changed this week into interest and a glow of enthusiasm. 
When between four and five hundred dollars can be col- 
lected in a few hours to meet the expenses of our crew at 
Springfield, the college shows that it has confidence in the 
captain and the crew, and we hope that henceforth the crew 
will not again lose faith in the college. The crew have 
all worked faithfully and earnestly, and although we fear 
that they find themselves considerably weakened by the 
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loss of one of their very best and most reliable men, yet 
we believe that they will do much toward wiping out our 
disgrace of last year. But even if they do not succeed 
in coming in among the first three boats, by the energy 
and brain-work of our captain, boating will have received 
an impulse sufficient to render us nearly sure of success 
next year. The present Freshman class have excellent 
boating material, which is rapidly developing, and next 
year they will doubtless be represented on the crew. 
We shall start next year too with no professionally-trained 
crews to row against; nearly, if not, entirely out of debt; 
and a regular Yale stroke for our crews to learn. This, 
with the system of barge-racing and the pair-oars which 
Captain Cook proposes to introduce, will systematize boat- 
ing, render competition closer, and make it easier to 
judge of the merits of crews and of individual oarsmen. 
We do not believe ourselves in spasmodic efforts in ath- 
letic matters, but rather in a steady and intelligent interest, 
and this is what our efforts in all directions will produce. 
When the college has confidence in their captain and 
crew, and the crew know that they will be strongly sup- 
ported, a gallant pull and some success may be expected. 
May we all be there to see, and may the blue be victorious 
at last. 


WE are sorry to indulge again in our annual grumbling 
at our recitation rooms, but those who pass three hours a 
day in rooms absolutely without any means of ventilation, 
and in which the temperature often varies from ten to 
twenty degrees in half a hour, will appreciate our feelings. 
We suppose that there is no remedy for this but money, 
and money cannot even be collected among the orthodox 
to build a new chapel. But a temporary alleviation has 
already been suggested, and why some of us cannot re- 
fresh our lungs with pure air and enjoy the comforts of 
Brothers and Linonia Halls, is one of those problems 
which the radical undergraduate mind is incapable of 
solving. As far as can be ascertained, these halls, which 
are spacious, tolerably well-ventilated and comfortable, 
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are not used for anything of importance, and they are 
near enough and not too large for recitation and lecture 
rooms. We venture to say that both students and pro- 
fessors are permanently injured by the foul air of our 
present rooms, and that college life at Yale becomes dan- 
gerous to those with a tendency to diseases of the lungs 
from this very cause. Those who see effeminacy in cush- 
ioned seats and well furnished rooms, certainly cannot 
object to pure air, and it is to be hoped that as many as 
possible will enjoy it in these halls next year. 


As Commencement week passes and alumni from all 
over the land meet again in the pleasant shades of their 
Alma Mater, we feel more keenly than usual how little is 
known by undergraduates of the associations connected 
with our old buildings. How few know anything of the 
college life of men who have since made for themselves 
no mean reputation in the country. Where and how did 
the choice spirits, the wits and scholars of other days 
live? Old South and South Middle have seen many a 
man afterward distinguished, but their sayings and doings 
as students are now to a great extent things of the past, 
known but to their friends and a few succeeding classes. 
It is a pity that the rooms in which they lived, the songs 
which they sung, the stories which they told, and which 
were told of them, cannot be collected in some form and 
given to the undergraduate world. A book of such 
memorabilia would be far more interesting than any gen- 
eral history of the college can ever be, and the man who 
would take the trouble to publish such a work would be 
a real benefactor to the college. In future years, we may 
expect to see memorials of some kind of the distinguished 
graduates of Yale; but such a book as this would be a 
more fitting monument to the college life of all our best 
graduates. 


The planting of woodbine around Durfee is a step in 
the right direction and one that has long been sadly 
needed. Our old buildings, if covered with the luxuriant 
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foliage of the Virginia creeper, would no longer be mere 
unsightly masses of dirty brick, and in years to come our 
now new buildings would grow venerable and beautiful, 
instead of disreputable with age. The college is so poor 
and money is so greatly needed for necessary, nay indis- 
pensable things, that but little can be expended for orna- 
mental purposes, but it would cost next to nothing to 
have all our buildings surrounded with shoots of wood- 
bine, and a little care for a few years would place the 
vines beyond the reach of harm. How prolific a theme 
would our old buildings then be for our class poets, and 
how many pretty pictures of lovely girlish faces peeping 
from the windows framed in drooping masses of the 
twining foliage, would gladden our eyes when returning 
as alumni during Commencement week! College poetry 
could then sing not only the college elms, but also with 
good taste the hallowed walls of Old South rejuvenated 
in its increased years. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from May 28 to June 21, three weeks of sunny skies and cool 
breezes, which were improved to the utmost by the average Yalensian, 
The long year is over, and what cared he for the dread ogre of annual 
which sits by the gate of exit. Confident in his ‘‘ luck,” which never 
goes back on him, you know, he scorned preparation and advanced to 
the combat with the courage inspired by youth and pluck. We wish 
him few conditions and a pleasant vacation. The Seniors, now Seniors 
no longer, have finished their life at Yale, and, by the time these lines 
meet the eye, have grasped the coveted sheepskin and have gone 
their different ways, to return as aclass no more. The Juniors, brought 
by the “‘ whirligig of time” to the upper places of the college world, 


have assumed with ease and grace the mantle of Senioric dignity, while 
Sophomores and Freshmen look forward eagerly to the ‘‘ fresh fields and 
pastures new” which await them. 
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The Annual Examinations 


Commenced June 4 and ended June 19. They were comparatively 
comfortable this year, owing to the absence of caloric, which was so 
abundant in former days during these deeply interesting exercises. And 
calculations as to the size of the Greek forces before Troy were not 
impeded by equally difficult computations of how to remove a given 
amount of perspiration in a given time without “skinning.” A few 
misguided individuals, however, were discovered engaged in this bar- 
barous practice, and will, doubtless, be dealt with in a summary manner, 


‘ Drawing for Rooms 


Took place about June 2. South College seems to be resuming its for- 
mer place as the most desirable of the college buildings, for nearly all 
the Juniors now there will remain, and most of the first choices have 
secured quarters there for Senior year. Durfee was the next favorite, 
and South Middle will be inhabited by noisy Sophomores, as of yore. 


Base Ball 


Presents but a gloomy record for the last three weeks. It is no use to 
talk about Yale’s bad luck. We shall excel neither in the ball-field nor 
elsewhere, unless the men chosen to represent us enter into their work 
with more enthusiasm, and submit willingly to more rigid discipline. 
Let a man watch a match between Harvard and Yale; he needs no 
expert’s eye to see wherein the deficiency of Yale lies, namely, want 
of discipline,—a lack of esprit du corps, if we may so call it. This 
has been said before, perhaps, but it is none the less true, and, until a 
radical change takes place, we must expect a succession of defeats from 
clubs who, as regards material, are in no way superior, if not inferior, to 
our own. The second game with Harvard was played Saturday, May 
31, at Jarvis Field, Cambridge, and resulted in a disastrous defeat, thus 
closing the series. The game was called at 3 P. M. Harvard having 
won the toss, sent Yale to the bat. ‘Two men were put out on strikes, 
and a splendid hit of Bentley’s was caught in fine style by Hodges. 
Harvard then did some good batting, and made three runs, aided greatly 
by the usual graceful muffing on the part of Yale. In the second inn- 
ing Yale made three runs and Harvard fell off a little in the field. 
Harvard now seemed to get the measure of Nevin’s pitching, and did 
some good batting, Eustis making an especially fine hit. Three runs 
were added to her score and Yale went to the bat to make nothing. 
Harvard followed with seven runs. Yale was whitewashed in each of 
the remaining innings, and displayed a dead level of poor playing, except 
in the seventh inning, when she succeeded in whitewashing Harvard. 
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We should except, however, the really fine playing of Bentley as catcher, 
who never did better. Nevin’s pitching didn’t seem to trouble Har- 
vard after the first inning or two. Our opponents did even better than 
usual in the field, and were fully up to their standard at the bat. We 
append the score: 


YALE, HARVARD. 

O. R. oO. R. 
Maxwell, 3 b., - - 3.0 Eustis, r. f., - - 2 5 
Avery, s., - 4 0 Hodges, 2 b., - @ 
Bentley, c., - - 3 0]! Tyler, 3b., - - 4 4 
Scudder, b., - 4 0 White, c., - - 2 3 
Elder, r. f., - 31 Hooper, p., - 6 0 
Nevin, p., - - 3.1 Annan,s., - 3 2 
Wright, 1. f., - - 22 Eastabrooks, c. f., - 4 2 
Foster, 2 b., - - 21 Cutler, 1. f., - - -~ ga 
Hotchkiss, c. f., - - 3.0 Kent, 1 b., - - 1 5 

27 37 29 

Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Harvard, 3 3 7 4 1 2 ° 5 4—29 
Yale, ° ° 2 ° ° ° ° O— 5 


Umpire—A, Allison, of Resolutes. 

Time of game—Two hours and fifty minutes, 
On the same day as the above game the Harvard-Yale Freshman match 
was played at Hamilton Park, and, contrary to precedent of the last 
few years, Harvard won. In fact, the respective merits and defects of 
the University nines were to be noticed, also, in the Freshman nines, 
though in somewhat less degree. On the side of Harvard, coolness and 
good discipline, the result of constant practice ; on the part of Yale, 
nervousness and mistakes without number, resulting from the want of 
faithful work. We give the score: 


YALE. HARVARD, 
R. 1B. R. 1 
Wells, 1. f., - - 11 Ernst, 2 b., - a 
Dawes, 3 b., - o 1 Moody, s. s., - 3 3 
Hodgman, r. f., - 10 Kip, p., - - - 31 
Kean, 2 b., 1 Petty, C., - 1 0 
Van Buren, p., - 00 Richards, 1 b., - 5 3 
Maybury, 1b, = - oO Tyng, 3 b., - 4 2 
Philip, c., - - - oO 1 Holman, l.f., - 
Lindsley, s. s., - 23 Harrison, c. f., - 4 
Wheeler, f., - 30 
4 6 25 12 
Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Harvard, 1 2 o 3 5 6 2 ° 6—25 
Yale, ° ° 2 ° 1 4 
Umpire—S. P. Williams. 
61 
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Mention should also be made of a very poor game between the Mutuals 
and Yales, which came off Wednesday, May 28, at the Park. Our 
nine were short one man, but didn’t seem to play any better on that 
account. They succeeded in scoring 2 runs to 15 by the Mutuals. 
And thus ends our record of Base Ball for the present year. “‘ Spera- 
mus meliora,” which, being interpreted, is—‘‘ Never say die.” In 
regard to 


Boating Matters, 


We have nothing very important to mention, except that Mr. Water- 
man has been compelled to give up rowing, owing to a slight sunstroke 
received a short time since. Cogswell, S. S. S., has taken his place in 
the boat. The crew have commenced the use of their shell and are 
making good progress. 


W. Y. Convention 


Took place this year at Dartmouth College, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 4 and 5. The delegates from Yale were S. L. Boyce and 
H. W. Lyman, ’73, and F. Jenkins, F. H. Olmsted and C. R. Walker, 
°74. Business meetings were held on each day, and on Wednesday 
evening J. T. Field, of Boston, delivered an oration upon Sidney Smith. 
The usual supper was indulged in on Thursday evening at White River 
Junction, after which the delegates departed. The convention was a 
very interesting one, and much enthusiasm was manifested by all 
concerned. 


DeForest Speaking 


Occurred on Friday, June 13, at 3 P. M., in the College Chapel. The 
attendance was not so large as usual, the fair sex being noticeably in the 
minority. The contestants spoke in the following order: 1. “ The 
Greek and Gothic Architectures,’”” Witt1am Breese, Warsaw, 2. 
“The Inquisition in Spanish History,” Samuer O. Prentice, Preston 
City, Conn, 3. “ The Greek and Gothic Architectures,” ALGERNON 
T. Brisrow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 4. “‘ The Greek and Gothic Architec- 
tures,” Hersert M. Denstow, New Canaan, Conn. 5. ‘‘ Thomas 
Carlyle,” James Haywarp, Hannibal, Mo. 6. ‘‘ George Eliot,” Frank 
B. Tarsett, West Groton, Mass. The usual interest was manifested 
while awaiting the decision, which was finally made in favor of Tarset, 
this being the first instance since ’63 in which the honors of the Vale- 
dictory and the DeForest have been bestowed upon the same man. 
After the speaking, the following 
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Prizes 


Were announced: Freshman Class: Woolsey Scholarship, A. T. 
Hadley, New Haven, Conn.; Hurlbut Scholarship, C. H. Willcox, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Runk Scholarship, E. D. Worcester, Albany, N. Y. 
Sophomore Class : English Composition (second term), 1st, S. R. Betts, 
New York City; Eugene Bouton, Jefferson, N. Y.; H. S. Gulliver, 
Norwich, Conn.; T. J. Lee, Madison, Conn.; 2d, H. T. Fairlamb, 
Westchester, Pa.; W. A. Fuller, Belvidere, Ill.; L. F. Reid, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. R. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y.; 3d, C. T. Chester, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. C. Collins, Albion, N. Y.; W. R. Richards, Litchfield, Conn.; R. 
D. Townsend, New Haven. Sophomore Declamation Prizes: ist, C. 
F, Cutter; 2d, Eugene Bouton, A. F. Jenks; 3d, John Patton. Soph- 
omore Mathematical Prizes, E. A. Hill, W. S. Hungerford. Suntor 
Class : Winthrop Prizes; 1st, J. W. Peck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2d, E. 
P. Morris, Cincinnati, O. W. W. DeForest Scholarship, C. W. Ben- 
ton, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. Senior Class: 1st Senior Mathematical 
Prize, S. T. Stewart. English Composition, Honorable Mention : 1st 
rank, F, B. Tarbell, S. O. Prentice, W. Beebe and S. J. Elder (equal), 
E. A. Bradford, A. H. Allen, A. B. Boardman, S. S. Clark and A. 
Collins (equal). 2d rank, H. M. Denslow, W. A. Houghton, C. W. 
Bowen and E. H. Lewis (equal), W. W. Beebe, H. W. Lathe, A. T. 
Bristow and J. C. Goddard (equal). 


The Yale Index 


Appeared on Wednesday, June 18. It was prepared by Boyce and 
Bradford, of ’73, and is quite complete and well arranged. There are 
several typographical errors, which might easily have been remedied. 
We notice also the following: one of the societies of the Scientific 
School has, by mistake, two headings, viz.: ‘‘ Berzelius” and “‘ Sigma 
Delta Chi,” the former being the right one. In the miscellaneous 
organizations of the S. S. S. the officers of the U. B. C. are given, 
which is a trifle blind to many of us, as we cannot all be supposed to 
know that “‘U. B. C.” means “‘ Undine Boat Club.” A more inex- 
cusable error is made in regard to the Sophomore Mathematical Prizes, 
W. S. Hungerford being one of the recipients instead of S. J. Huntington, 
as announced by the /mdex. With these exceptions, the work reflects 
credit upon its compilers. 


Class Suppers 


Were the order of the day or, rather, of the night, during last week, 
Freed from the toils of Annual, the different classes rushed off to cool sea- 
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side retreats, where they partook of the delicacies of the season, and lis 
tened to jokes and speeches prepared for the occasion. The Juniors were 
the first to indulge, their supper taking place on Wednesday evening, June 
18, at the Sea View House, Savin Rock. The attendance was large 
and everything passed off pleasantly. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the occasion was the easy and graceful way in which the 
response to the class crew was made to serve as a means of introducing 
a gentleman representing the University boating interests, who made a 
stirring appeal in their behalf and called upon the noble class of ’74 to 
step up to the captain’s office and settle. Voluntary contributions were 
supposed to be the order of the day, and we understand that quite a 
sum was raised upon the spot. Everybody then indulged in cheers for 
everybody else, and, after more speeches, the return was made to New 
Haven. The Sophomore Supper was given at the Pequot House, New 
London, Thursday evening. The class left here at 3 P. M., and re- 
turned amid the small hours in a high state of satisfaction. Friday 
evening was devoted by the Seniors to their first class supper, and, 
though there was not a very full attendance, the occasion was a very 
enjoyable one to those concerned. The place was the Sea View House. 
The jolliest time of all was probably realized by the Freshmen (bless 
their little—souls), who indulged in mirth and revelry to their heart’s 
content at the Pequot House, on the same evening. They had a “ per- 
fectly elegant time” and think class suppers are ‘‘ quite the thing.” 
“ Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, labuntur anni.” 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied on Sunday, June 1, by Pres. Chapin, 
of Beloit College; on Sunday, June 8, by Prof. Sumner, and on Sun- 
day, June 15, by the Rev. Mr. Robbins, of Boston. Shades of Dwight 
and Taylor! A so-called orthodox Congregationalist, a good Epis- 
copalian and a quondam Unitarian divine in our pulpit on three succes- 
sive Sundays! ‘* Zempora mutantur,” indeed. The class statistics 
of ’73 have appeared. They were compiled by Messrs, Russell and 
Shepard and will satisfy the most eager inquirer in this department of 
knowledge. Among the many interesting items of information we note 
that the class will probably graduate 113 men; 75 of them are mem- 
bers of the church; four are declared to be infidels, and one is still 
‘* groping in darkness;” 100 have received letters home, leaving 13 
who have never experienced that pleasure; 41 expect to choose law as 
their profession, and 13 the ministry. For other particulars we refer 
our reader to the pamphlet itself. Cushing, ’72, is the new principal 
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of the Hopkins Grammar School. Gaylord, ’73, is to be his assistant. 

Prentice was the last man up in ’73. ‘*‘ Unanxious” Brown was 
similarly honored in ’74. Enough Yale men have been staying at 
Milford during this term to start a respectable Western University. 

Joy, ’74, is Supt. of Bethany Mission for the ensuing year; Dodge, 
Vice-Supt., and Bouton, ’75, Treasurer. Bradley, ’74, is to officiate 
at the bell-rope next year. Prof. Marsh started on his usual Western 
expedition, June 5. His party is made up as follows: O. Harger, New 
Haven; T. M. Prudden, New Haven; W. C. Beecher, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; W. W. Flagg, Yonkers, N. Y.; Clark Dewing, Stamford, Conn.; 
H. A. Oaks, New Haven; A. Kinney, Baltimore, Md.; A. B. Waring, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; C. G. Knox, Yonkers, N. Y.; H. G. Cheney, Man- 
chester, Conn.; H. C. Newhall, San Francisco, Cal.; F. S. Wicks, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; S. C. Bushnell, New Haven; Henry Farnam, New Haven. 
Three, and, perhaps, four trips will be made in different parts of the 
West. A number of the party have not yet gone, but will join him in 
time for the second trip. Heald and Dutton, ’73, are getting up a 
new book of Yale songs. The Freshmen took joyful and noisy pos- 
session of the fence, Tuesday evening, June 17. ‘‘ The man in tights” 
was the first to ascend. The Vesper services at Trinity have been 
very popular of late. The singing of ’75 at the fence, of late, hasn’t 
been equalled since the days of ’70, 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
North Sheffield Hall. 


As the importance of the Scientific School manifests itself from year 
to year and the number of its students increases, improvements are con- 
stantly being made to meet the ever increasing need of room and appar- 
atus. Chief among the recent acquisitions to the School is North 
Sheffield Hall, which was formally opened and conveyed to the college 
authorities on the 2d inst., another monument of Mr. Sheffield’s munifi- 
cence and interest in the cause of science. The opening was attended 
by the usual amount of speech-making, and followed by the usual refresh- 
ments,—doubly acceptable after dry formalities and complimentary 
speeches. Among the distinguished men present were Pres. Porter, ex- 
Pres. Woolsey, Gov. Ingersoll, ex-Gov. Jewell, ex-Gov. Hawley, ex- 
Gov. Buckingham, and many others who have shown themselves zealous 
in the educational interests of the State and country. The new build- 
ing, situated on Prospect street, presents a strong contrast to the ‘* Old 
Sheff.” close by; the latter, a curious combination of towers, projecting 
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corners, re-entrant angles and dingy walls; the former, a plain-sided, 
square-looking, flat-topped, substantial edifice, almost entirely devoid of 
architectural beauty and graceful symmetry. Within, too, the bright, 
open halls, and the commodious, airy recitation-rooms, drawing-rooms, 
laboratories, etc., of the new Hall are in strong contrast to the internal 
dinginess and closeness of the “Old Sheff.” The dimensions of the 
new structure are 76 feet front, 84 feet deep, and five stories in hight, 
and the extreme convenience and economy with which the room within 
has been divided up, and the elaborate provision of all possible facilities 
within the means of the institution all show that the superintendence of 
the internal arrangement has been placed in competent hands. Students 
who come to the Scientific School hereafter, will find much greater con- 
veniencies for pursuing their studies than have been enjoyed heretofore, 
and the Yale scientific students will ever owe, and cheerfully yield, their 
highest gratitude to Mr. Sheffield for his beneficence, at least until the 
present monuments of his liberality shall have crumbled beneath the 
wasting touch of time. 


Annuals 


Have come and gone, and with them have gone a great deal of fear and 
anxiety and hope. Each class had six examinations, distributed through 
two weeks of time, so that, with one day to “‘ cram” between each two 
successive examinations, it ought not to have been a very trying siege to 
those who have worked faithfully during the year. And yet no one has 
confessed that he found “‘ Annuals” an easy task, and all are glad that 
they are past. The Seniors finished their work on the 18th, and the 
Juniors and Freshmen on the 1gth. Seniors now look forward to their 
last duty in connection with the School, the Commencement exercises, 
next Monday. The appointments are as follows: Civil Engineers, 
Wilson, Scaife and Cowles; Dynamical Engineers, Cragin, Comings 
and Hall; Selects, Jaffray and Wolcott ; Chemicals, . 


Class Suppers 


Are the “last best thing” on the programme before vacation. The 
Freshmen led off at Brown’s Beach House, Savin Rock, on Wednesday 
evening. There was not a full attendance of the class, only 44 out of 
74; but what they lacked in numbers they made up in jollity. All 
the arrangements proved highly satisfactory,—reflecting great credit upon 
the committee as “‘ faithful stewards,” and Billy Brown demonstrated 
the possibility of getting up an excellent supper on short notice and at 
a reasonable price. The Juniors followed at the same place the next 
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evening, and returned as well pleased as ’75,—announcing a supremely 
happy time, and not a man “tight,” a fact so remarkable that even 
they were surprised at it. With both classes “toasts” was one of the 
most enjoyable things on the bill of fare, and the responses were even 
better than the “‘ toasts.” Among the ’74’s, Wagner, Upham, Tor- 
rance and Head especially distinguished themselves on that occasion by 
‘“‘appropriate remarks.” The best toast of the evening in ’75 was 
“The Heathen of ’75,” responded to by Yamagawa in the rich accents 
of that unknown tongue, the “‘ Heathen Japanee,” much to the edifica- 
tion of all. Both classes unite in voting class suppers a good thing. 
The Seniors’ supper occurs too late to receive notice this year, but we 
do not doubt that they too will have a ‘‘ good time;” therefore we 
close the ‘‘ Memorabilia ” until after 


Vacation, 


Which needs no comments. 
Items. 


J. L. Dagg, graduate student, from Bethel College, Kentucky, returns 
to his Alma Mater next year as tutor in the Natural Sciences. Prof. 
Wells being sick, his portion of the examinations were conducted by 
Prof. Clark. Livingstone, ’74, starts for Europe on the zist. He 
will return to his class next year. ?75 has received several flattering 
commendations from the different instructors. Sayeach Tsuda pur- 
poses a European tour next year. Prof. Verrill is engaged upon the 
Gov. Report of the Marine Fauna of the New England coast. Tor- 
rance, ’74, will not return next year. A Freshman looked at the 
examination questions in Algebra, and wrote on his paper, ‘‘ Send my con- 
ditions to Norwalk,” ‘‘ only that and nothing more,” and handed it in. 
Prof. Eaton will make a botanical excursion among the White 
Mountains this summer. 


Prof. Brush’s mineralogical excursion was 
of short duration, but quite successful, however. The party visited the 
quarries and mine at Franklin, New Jersey, and returned, all within two 
days. At a late meeting of the Undine Boating Club the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Upham, ’74; Vice-Pres., Osborn, ’74; 
Sec., Pratt, ’74; Treas., Chapman, ’75. Prof. Norton has been 
elected to the Academy of Science. The Glee Club concerts at 
Winsted and New Britain, on the 2d, 3d and 4th, were eminently suc- 
cessful, and highly satisfactory to all concerned, financially as well as 
otherwise. ——T here will be fifteen applicants to ’76 from the Grammar 
School. 75 has passed without a man being dropped, and with a 


higher general average than any previous class. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Hero Carthew. By Louisa Parr. New York: Holt & Williams. New 
Haven: Geo. H. Richmond. 


This isa very pleasant story of English life, by the author of “ Dorothy 
Fox.” The scene is laid for the most part in a little English fishing village, 
in which reside several retired seamen and naval officers. Hero Carthew, 
the motherless daughter of one of those men, is the heroine of the story, and 
is portrayed in a pleasing and attractive manner. She is fresh and invigor- 
ating as a breeze from that sea by which she lives and in which she delights. 
We are only sorry that we don’t have an opportunity for a more extended 
acquaintance. She has grown up into a sort of engagement with a selfish 
young Adonis, Leo Despard by name, who having suffered all his young 
life from not knowing whose child he was, at length turns out to be Sir 
Leopold Prescott, reducing Sir Stephen Prescott to plain Stephen, who, by 
the way is the rather mild hero of the story. He having been jilted in early 
manhood by his poor and beautiful cousin for a rich old invalid, becomes rather 
cynical and knocks round the world till he meets Hero Carthew, with whom 
he falls in love, treating with cold indifference, meanwhile, his former flame, 
who now widowed and wealthy, desires nothing so much as to bestow her 
hand and fortune upon her former adorer. By the natural progress of things, 
Hero discovers the unworthiness of Leo Despard, and finally consents to 
bestow her love where we have known it is going, ever since the fourth 
chapter, namely, upon Stephen Prescott, who is supposed to be endowed 
with all the virtues, but of whom we hardly see enough to find out whether 
he is the man that he should be or not. On the whole, the book is a very 
good one for summer reading, and is in marked contrast for the better with 
many of the stories of social life with which the market is flooded. 

I Go A-Fishing. By Wm.C. Prime. New York: Harper & Brothers. New 

Haven: Judd & White. 

Those who have read “ The Old House by the River” and “ Boat Life in 
Egypt,” by the same author, written and published many years ago, will wel- 
come this new work from his easy and graceful pen. He isa keen sports- 
man and an ardent lover of nature, and in the account of his fishing 
experience in different parts of the world, he gives usa series of charming 
papers, from the reading of which we arise an enthusiastic “ Piscator,” firmly 
determined to seek the trout brooks of the North at the first opportunity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lakeville, or Substance and Shadow, By Mary Healy, author of “ A Summer 
Romance.” Illustrated. New York: Appleton & Co. New Haven: 
Judd & White. 


Little Kate Kirby. A novel. By Fred. W. Robinson. New York: Harper 
& Bros. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our sympathising readers could not but pity us if they only knew the 
hours of tedious toil to which we have subjected ourselves in poring over 
the pile of exchanges which lies upon our table, hoping to cull therefrom 
something “ grave or gay” which we might offer for their delectation. Buta 
singular dullness broods over all alike. Farewells and valedictory editorials 
continue to burden the pages of some, while the newly installed editors of 
others hav’nt commenced to soar upon the lofty flights of fancy with which 
they will doubtless astonish us after they have acquired greater confidence in 
their editorial pinions. 

The Bates Student presents a neat typographical appearance, and its con- 
tents, though somewhat scanty, reflect much credit upon the contributors. 

We always find something instructive in the Quz Vive of Shurtleff College. 
The last two numbers have been characterized by interesting critical accounts 
of the various prize debates, declamations, exhibitions, etc., which are just 
now in fashion. The criticisms of the Q. V. are remarkable for their 
exhaustiveness and sententiousness. Thus of one Roberts, who declaimed 
upon one of these occasions, it says: “Age will do much for Mr. R.’s voice ; 
art may do more. Get volume and depth. The arms should wave gracefully 
like the limbs of a weeping willow in a gentle breeze. Beware lest they 
strike out stiff and long like the oars of a boat in rowing.” Beware! friend 
Roberts, we entreat of you, and improve while there is yet time. We are 
pained to learn that while Mr. J. T. Corel “has a good, clear voice,” he is so 
misguided as to let it ‘come like water out of an earthen jug—jerky, sput- 
tering,” and we unite with the Q. V. in exhorting him to “let it run smooth 
and sweet like golden drips from the barrel, and it will be all the pleasanter,.” 
Freshman Bevan, of the same college, also deserves great praise for having 
“manifested much dignity and sodriety” in his address at the Prize Exhibi- 
tion. This is as it should be. 

The Chronicle (University of Michigan), for May 31, devotes nine pages to 
a History of the Class of ’73, which is well written and quite entertaining. 
The class statistics are published in a very convenient form in the same 
number. 

The “Junior” of the Iowa State University, who produced the stanza 
beginning: 

“Oh, the luscious osculations 

Of to-night’s manipulations,” etc., 
seems to have achieved greatness at a bound, for it is circulating among the 
college press with great rapidity. 

The Virginia University Magazine sends us a readable number for May. 
It administers a chaste rebuke to many of its exchanges for their over 
abundant praise of the Vassar Miscellany and Packer Quarterly, both very 
charming magazines by the way, but which we fear may become somewhat 
conceited by such continual adulation from their gallant brethren of the 
college press. 

The exchange editor of the Corne// Eva takes occasion in the last number 
to deliver a —™ series of criticisms upon the various college periodi- 
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cals. We feel humbly grateful for the measured praise bestowed upon the 
Lir., and we hope that our unfortunate neighbor, the Courant, will not chafe 
under his rather uncomplimentary remarks. The comparison instituted 
between the Advocate and Courant is remarkable for its originality. In short, 
we trust that we may all profit by the modest judgments passed upon us by 
this exceedingly modest sheet. 

We extract the following speciments of refined and easy wit from the 
Central Collegian : ““Prof—Suppose you were caught in a forest in a thunder 
storm, what would you do? Student—I’d crawl in a hole. Prof—Most 
any ground hog would do that.” “Pvof—How much electricity can you 
generate with a battery constructed of Leyden jars? Student—Enough to 
knock a mule down. /Pvof—It’s no wonder then that you are floored.” 

Out of the depths of gloom and despondency, severed from all ties of con- 
sanguinity, by the ruthless hand of the fell destroyer, to class and college, 
worried out of the small life left in him by dense swarms of hideous insects 
bred. in neighboring salt-marshes, the editor of this number of the Lir. 
Stretches out his worn and fevered hand in farewell as the reader closes the 
last page of volume XXXVIII. 

By the discriminating kindness of our beloved Faculty, the immediate 
supervision of this number fell on worthier shoulders than his own. Alas! 
the blood of a free born American no longer flows in his veins. He is 
doomed to waste away far from the loved halls of his Alma Mater. Even 
vacation, with its gloomy, lifeless dormitories, permits no return to her abode. 
Fair Haven, Milford, each in turn are given up with a pang as being too 
near, and no very distant day will see him sitting upon the glowing coast of 
the Pacific, carpet bag in hand, about to take passage for the Antipodes, 
while, behind, coming over the eastern horizon, the tall, gaunt form of a Yale 
professor, waiting with countenance grim and severe until the last white sail 
sinks below the horizon, and our editor is carried beyond the sea, and only 
then to return in placid contentment. J. Ss. W. 


YALE LIT. ADVERTISER. 


Supplement to| FULY, 1873. [CCOCXXXIX. 
LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 

Benjamin & Ford, ..----.--- | Louk, These C.,............. 
Blair & Dudley Bros.,_. 3 | Lockwood, C. F., ........... 

Creemer & Carpenter, - --- -- -- 4 | New Haven House., éeneosene 10 
Hills, Eli & Alfred, - 9 
Hurle, 6 | Yale Lits Wanted, 9 


Blair & Dudley head our list of advertisers as usual. Their stock of 
furnishing goods is now complete, and will suit all your wants for the 
season, ‘Their arrangements with the Troy laundry will be found a 
great convenience. 

Stewards of clubs would do well to call on Sidney H. Dawson for 
pickles, fruit in jars and other choice groceries. Smokers will find his 
stock of imported cigars as fine as any in the city. 

Billy Brown has recently fitted up the Beach House, West Haven, 
where he will be pleased to meet all his old friends and patrons, Drive 
down and take supper there some of these pleasant afternoons, 

Creemer & Carpenter have taken Brown’s old quarters at No. 96 
Church st., and intend to maintain his good reputation. ‘‘ Major” 
Sanford is still there, and Babcock will be found as attentive and oblig- 
ing as ever. 

Benjamin & Ford may now be found at their old quarters, near the 
depot. The enterprise and energy exhibited by this firm is only equaled 
by the beauty and elegance of their new stock. Call and see them. 

A nicely fitting shirt, a well adjusted collar and a handsome cravat 
are very comfortable and desirable things. Lewis makes these things a 
specialty, and will give you the best in town. His stock of gloves can- 
not be equalled in the city. 

The popularity of the Yale Glee Club of ’73 is largely owing to the 
drill they received from Prof. Wheeler. Students who have a taste for 
music will find him a most agreeable teacher. His method is excellent, 
his terms reasonable and his success with the voice invariable. 
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Hurle’s stock of spring and summer goods is simply superb, Let him 
cut you a pair of pants once, and you will not be content till he has 
made you an entire suit. 

Fenouillet’s new store, next the Post Office, is a model of neatness 
and convenience. Stop and let him take your measure when you go for 
your letters. 

All the well dressed men in college buy their hats at Crofut’s. He 
keeps constantly on hand the latest and most fashionable New York and 
Boston styles. 

Lockwood’s spreads were all the rage in Durfee last term. He is a 
most accommodating and accomplished caterer. All kinds of ice cream 
and ices constantly on hand. 

Davies is well known to the college by means of the Junior Prome- 
nade Invitations. Remember him when you wish a package of visiting 
“cards. 

“‘ Gus ” Traeger is as merry and popular as ever. His lager goes to 
the right spot this hot weather. Call in and try some. 

Redcliffe’s long experience makes him the best ‘‘ bum-master ” in the 
city. Every requisite furnished for private or society spreads. 

The beautiful engravings in Wilmott’s show-window are only a sam- 
ple of what may be found inside. Framing “‘ posters’ a specialty. 

For pen-knives, razors, etc., go to Matthewman & Co., near the de- 
pot. Their stock is large and well assorted. 

When we say that F. White is the best barber in the city, we do him 
but scant justice. His assistant tonsorial artists share their master’s skill 
and carefulness. 96 Church st. 

The way in which Notman filled his contract with ’73 gave perfect 
satisfaction to all concerned. ’74 would do well to secure him for their 
class pictures. He is a thorough artist. 

The alterations recently made in the New Haven House add greatly 
to its convenience, especially the new reception-room on the first floor. 
The table, it is needless to remark, is up to its usual standard of excel- 
lence. 

“* All is not gold that glitters,” but everything fits perfectly that comes 
from Thill’s, 

George Brown employs none but careful workmen and so gets up 
society badges, class supper committee forks and campaign pins in tip 
top style. Examine his stock of clocks and mantel ornaments, 

Wm. Hale is the most genial and accommodating livery-man in town. 
His terms are cheap, his turnouts stylish, and all his horses ‘* handy- 
gaited ” and excellent roadsters, 

W. B. Fenn’s “‘ Big Boot ” is one of the sights of Chapel st. Within 
his store may be found all sizes and varieties of boots and shoes. 

Eli and Alf. Hill are old friends of the college and need no introduc. 
tion to the readers of the Lir. The choicest cigars and liquors are 
always kept on hand at their new store, 281 Chapel st. ¥ 

At Ed. P. Merwin’s new store, next the Post Office, there is every- 
thing that one could wish for in the tailoring line. If he can’t suit you 
no one can, 
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BLAIR & DUDLEY BROS., 


No. 275 CHAPEL STREET, 


Are always prepared to furnish the 


STUDENTS OF YALE 


With all the 


Newest Styles of Neck Wear, 
British Plain and Fancy Half Hose. 


Also a fine lot of 
BALBRIGGAN AND LISLE THREAD. 
Best makers of 
English and American Underwear. 
DENT’S AND FOWNES BROS. 


WALKING AND DRIVING GLOVES. 
Silk and Linen Handkerchiefs 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
fe SHIRTS OF ALL KINDS MADE TO ORDER. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS DONE UP, EQUAL TO NEW, FOR 
30 CENTS PER DOZEN. 


A very large assortment of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 
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FOR THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


GREEN AND DRIED FRUITS, 
Also, Canned and Preserved Fruits and Nuts, 


With a full stock of 


Choice Imported and Domestic Cigars 


In the City, call at 
228 STATE STREET, 


Where you can always find every thing in my line of trade, and, what is 
more, buy at very reasonable prices in quantities to suit. Goods delivered to 
any part of city. Satisfaction with quality of goods and prices guaranteed. 


(@¥ Special rate to clubs. 
SIDNEY H. DAWSON. 


BEACH HOUSE, 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


The undersigned, having purchased the above Hotel, would respectfully 
solicit the patronage of his many friends in college, who, for years, have 
visited his place in the city. All can be assured that every attention will be 
paid to those wants as in former days. 

When you drive out, do not fail to call upon your humble servant, 


W. H. BROWN. 


CREEMER & CARPENTER, 


CHURCH STREET, 
(Successors to Wm. H. Brown.) 


The best and cheapest place in the City to purchase your CIGARS, 
Oe CHEWING AND SMOKING TOBACCO. Always can be found the 
eee largest and most complete assortment in the State. Meerschaum and Briar 
ia Wood Pipes all warranted as represented. In fact, Brown’s reputation for 
furnishing goods is established, and we intend to keep up that reputation. 
Wines, Liquors, &c., Bottled Goods of the choicest brands, Ziegler’s Bourbon, 
1860, and G. W. Taylor’s 1864, also Keller’s Whisky, constantly kept on hand, 
and bottled by us especially for the retail trade. Call and satisfy yourself. 

(as Lunch Counter in connection with the above. 

CREEMER & CARPENTER. 
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BENJAMIN & FORD, 


222 and 224 CHAPEL STREET. 


SOCIETY PINS Special 
OF 
Attention 
every description, 
Designed, given to the 
Manufactured, Repair; 
epairing 
and 
Engraved of 
on the Premises. Fine Watches. 
Importers, Manufacturers, 
Jewelers, Silversmiths. 


Thomas C. Lewis, 


FINE 


Kurnishing Goods, 


No. 292 Chapel Street. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
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J. H. WHEELER, 


TEACHER OF 


and Sinaing, 


CORNER COURT AND ORANGE STREETS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1! HURLE, !! 
COLLEGE TAILOR 


FANCY COATINGS 


AND 


LONDON TROWSERINGS. 


AN ELEGANT FIT GUARANTEED. 


WE ARE NOW MAKING UP THE 


HANDSOME BLUE FLANNEL SUITS 
448 Chapel St., Opp. the Colleges. 


REMOVAL. 


L. Fenouillet, - Boot Maker from Paris, 


Takes this opportunity to inform his customers and the Public, that he 
has removed his store to Merwin’s New Building, next the Post Office, 
corner of Church and Center Streets, entrance in Center Street, where he is 
prepared to make all kinds of Ladies’ and Gents’ Boots and Shoes, from the 
best quality of imported goods, in the latest style, by the best workmen to 
be had in the country, and every pair warranted to fit. 

Mr. FENOUILLET returns his thanks to his customers for their liberal 
patronage the last twelve years. 


60 CENTER STREET, West of Church. 
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CROFUT & CO., 


273 Carpet 


Fashionable Hatters, 


Dealers in Trunks and Bags, Kid and Driving Gloves, Umbrellas, etc. 
Agents for Dunlap’s celebrated Gossamer Hat. New York 
and Boston styles received daily. 


SOCIETY AND CLUB HATS 


Made to order at Low Prices. 


LOCK WOOD'S 
City Hall Bining and Gream Rooms, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTS. 


CATERER for Weddings and Parties. Every requisite 
furnished. 


TO COLLEGES. 


Oifice in Kir by's Jewelry Store, 316 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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LAGER BEER VAULTS, 


Cor. Church and Chapel Sts, - - NEW HAVEN, CT. 


AUG. C. TRAEGER, Proprietor. 


The only place in the city where the celebrated Shalk Brothers Lager Beer 
is sold. 


J. M. WILMOTT, 


Fine Engravings, French Photographs, 
CHROMOS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Picture Cord, Knobs and Brackets. All style of Frames made to order. 


424 CHAPEL STREET, 
Opposite the State House. 


MATTHEWMAN & CO., 
Mao. 212 Chapel Street, Opposite Railway Station, 


Importers of 


FINE ENGLISH CUTLERY. 


Rodger’s & Wostenholm’s celebrated Razors; IXL Pocket Knives. Ren- 
shaw’s & Firth's Pen Knives, Pocket Knives, Jack Knives, Scissors 
and Shears of all sizes. Gentlemen’s Toilet Cases. 


All goods guaranteed to be first class in every particular, and our prices 
will be found reasonable. 


REMEMBER MATTHEWMAN & CO’S NEW HARDWARE STAND, 
IN THE CORNER STORE OF THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 


GENTLEMEN OF YALE! 


Having had the patronage of the College and of the best families in the 
city so long, I am encouraged to spare no pains to give continued satisfaction. 
Special attention will be given in getting up spreads either for Societies or in 
rooms. Every requisite can be supplied, the prices reasonable and all of the 
best quality. 

Friends visiting New Haven will receive every attention in our Dining 
Rooms, where meals are furnished at all hours. 


J. REDCLIFFE, 


400 CHAPEL STREET. 
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NOTICE! 


350 CENTS EBACE 


WILL BE PAID AT HOADLEY’S 


For the November Numbers of Vol. XXXVI. and Vol. 
XXXVII. of the YALE LIT. 


Any one having such back numbers will confer a great 
favor upon the Editors of the Magazine by leaving the 
same at HOADLEY'’S, where the above price will be 


paid. 


F. WHITE, 


Successor to W. C. KEMPER, is now located at 


96 CHURCH STREET, 


RIGHT OVER BROWN'’S CIGAR STORE, 


A large, airy and commodious room, a full corps of experienced barbers, 
and No Waits are among the advantages of his shop. Students are espe- 
cially welcome. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
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W. NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


TO THE 


Class of ’72 & ’78, 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Montreal, Canada. 


Moseley’s New Haven House. 


Recent additions and improvements make it one of the most delightful 
Hotels in the country. 
S. H. MOSELEY, 


ig 
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Gentlemen’s Furnisher, 
306 CHAPEL STREET, 


New Haven, Conn. 


All Styles of Shirts made to Order. 


GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long experience in this department enables 
him to offer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at short 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assort- 
ment of 


English, Swiss and American Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
ful GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen, 
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WILLIAM HALE, 


LIVERY STABLE, 


Nos. 44, 46, 48, 50 & 52 CROWN STREET. 


TEAMS AND SADDLE HORSES AT REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


We make a specialty of 


Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 


Every width and fit of Gents’ Kid Top Button Boots, Broad Strap Ties, 
Congress Gaiters and Embroidered Slippers. We offer the largest stock of 
, Gentlemen’s Fine Boots and Shoes at retail in New England outside of 
Boston. 


Sign of the Big Boot, - - - 328 Chapel Street. 
WALLACE B. FENN. 


E. & A. HILLS, 


No. 281 CHAPEL STREET, 


The Finest Cigar Store and Sample Room 


In the State, where we keep constantly on hand the finest assortment of 
IMPORTED CIGARS 


Ever kept in the City. Also, all kinds of FRENCH CORDIALS, and the 
most expert man to serve them. 


(a All we wish is one call to satisfy. 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 


BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


221 State Street, 


NEW HAVEN, - CONN. 
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ED. P. MERWIN 


May be found at his elegant new quarters 


Next THE POST OFFICE. 


MASON & CO. 


Will be pleased to see their friends and customers at 


the above named place. 
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THE 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Magazine, established February, 1836, is the oldest college periodical - 
in America, entering upon its THirTY-E1GHTH VOLUME with the number for 
October, 1872. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen from 
each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of the writings of under- 
graduates. It thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the 
average literary culture of the college ; while in the Memorabilia it is intended 
to make a complete record of the current events of college life. 


Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, 
and will be carefully inspected when received. If rejected, they will be re- 
turned to their writers, whose names will not be known-outside the Editorial 
Board, Articles must be sent through the post office, and be accompanied in 
every case bya responsible name. This may be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until the fate of the article has been decided. Items 
of news, even of trifling importance, are also especially desired, and may be 
communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. A 
Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is 
offered for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning 
of each academic year. 


The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the 
Annual Volume, comprising at least 360 pages, accompanied by title page 
and table of contents. The publishing price is $3.00 pe: volume, 35 cents 
per copy. All subscriptions must be paid, in advance, directly to the Editors, 
who aione can give receipts therefor. Unless otherwise agreed upon, sub- 
scribers will call for the Magazine at Hoadley’s, where single copies may 
also be obtained ; they are likewise kept on sale at Judd & White’s. To 
outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is promptly mailed 
upon the day of publication. 

A. complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three volumes of the 
Magazine was issued July 15, 1868, and may be obtained at Hoadley’s or of the 
Editors ; price 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols, XI, XVI, XX, 
XXIII, XXVI, XXXIland XXXII, complete ; and most of the other num- 
bers subsequent to Vol. IX (1843-4), alist of which may be obtained on 
application. 

A limited number of first-class advertisements afte inserted. Rates by the 
term and year furnished on application. 

All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business manage- 
ment of the periodical, must be addressed to the “ EDITORS OF THE YALE LITERARY 
Macaztne, Néw Haven, Conn.” 
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